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BeEroreE we set about looking for Machiavelli in modern disguise 

we must try—so far as is relevant to our purpose—to take his 
measure. This is no easy thing to do in a hurry, even if we are 
content to do it roughly. Too many other people have been at 
work before us, with the result that the original Machiavelli is 
buried under a vast pile of exposition and argument. Yet 
perhaps we may follow the advice of the most scholarly of Machia- 
velli’s editors, and clear away this ‘ accumulated rubbish.” ? 
This removes our first obstacle—and the biggest one. 

But another serious difficulty at once presents itself, this time 
from the quarter of modern scholarship. Learned and under- 
standing writers, in their proper anxiety to insist upon the need 
for studying Machiavelli’s thought with proper attention to the 
historical conditions under which he produced it, sometimes 
suggest that this thought can have no relevance at all to condi- 
tions in any other age. Machiavelli, they suggest, belongs so 
entirely to Renaissance Italy, that it is absurd even to imagine 
him in modern dress. ‘‘ The Prince was never meant except for 
Italians, and Italians at a given period.” * And yet Italians of 
the early sixteenth century are not the only individuals who have 
taken the trouble to read this little book. Nobody would deny 
that Renaissance politics have their own individual quality : but 
they are still politics, and man has not yet ceased to be a political 
animal. Machiavelli himself did not make the mistake of imag- 
ining that his own age and country, and his own thought, were 
isolated in human history. His reading of Polybius and Livy, 
no less than his experience in the camp of Cesar Borgia, excites him 
to search for the reasons why princes are praised and blamed, 
why commonwealths flourish and decay. Unless we are to deny 
altogether the continuity of human experience, and therefore to 
deny all connection between history and political science, we 


1 This lecture was given at the Annual Meeting of the Association at Birming- 
ham, January 1935. 


* L. A. Burd’s edition of Il Principe, p. 18. 3 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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must agree that Machiavelli was right. And if we do agree to 
this, we have good reason for regarding his own writings as some- 
thing more than tracts for his own times. ‘‘ He represents,” 
Lord Acton said, “ more than the spirit of his age. Knowledge, 
civilisation, and morality have increased; but three centuries 
have borne enduring witness to his political veracity.” Veracity 
about what? Not merely, not chiefly, about the history of his 
own city. Politics, rather than Florentine politics, were the 
object of his study. It is his interest in the typical which keeps 
his work alive. 

We may dismiss, therefore, the objection of irrelevance, 
which would bar our enquiry at the outset. But there remains 
one other barrier to the successful prosecution of the enquiry. 
This is the barrier of literary style. In the first place, Machia- 
velli’s terminology was totally inadequate to his theme. He 
discussed the central problems of political behaviour which we 
still discuss; but he did not possess our wealth of descriptive 
verbiage. He could not speak of legislature, executive, judiciary, 
of sovereignty, act of state, congress, mediation, intervention, and 
the balance of power. The vocabulary at his command was 
chiefly the vocabulary of Christian morality, applied to the con- 
duct of individuals. Machiavelli, least mealy-mouthed of men, 
cheerfully accepted this limitation: possibly he even found 
amusement in the contrast between his thought, which was busy 
with phenomena, and his language, which used the terms of 
goodness and sin. This contrast certainly gives to his writing a 
paradoxical flavour. But we need to translate him into our 
own discreet forms of speech. Where, for example, he writes of 
the good and bad use of cruelty, we shall choose a milder word— 
severity, perhaps, or firmness. Where he recommends the vice 
of miserliness, we shall utter a platitude in praise of the virtue of 
economy. And the Hegelian idealists will find no difficulty in 
explaining to us, not merely that dishonesty is the best policy, 
but that it is honesty—if only we look at it deeply enough. Few 
of our modern Machiavels have Machiavelli’s frankness : most of 
them use pretty phrases as a disguise for ugly practices. 

We have, again, to make allowance, not only for the nouns 
and adjectives which Machiavelli uses, but also for his different 
use of verbs. He uses the imperative mood, or he writes “ must ” 
and “should,” where we use the plain indicative of description. 
Croce has pointed out that the rules, maxims and precepts which 
occur in Italian writing of this period are frequently nothing 
more than psychological observations. ‘The rules still live in 
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books and treatises : but they have as usual changed their form.” 
On the other hand, these books and treatises frequently say 
more than their writers desire or intend : they echo a Machiavelli 
who does more than describe. When Machiavelli advises rulers 
to learn how not to be good, and when the Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy refuses (as we shall see) to “‘ pass censorious 
judgment ” on British statesmen who break treaties, both are 
expressing the same estimate of actuality in international rela- 
tions; both are also approving the conduct which, they agree, is 
appropriate to this actuality. 

It is now possible to consider some of the central propositions 
stated or implied in Machiavelli’s writings. We shall not criticise, 
for the present, the premises on which these propositions are based 
—premises of which Machiavelli himself was not always conscious. 

His first proposition is that men are bad. “ Men never do 
any good except through necessity.” Original sin was the founda- 
tion of Machiavelli’s politics, as it was of Luther’s theology.” 

But Machiavelli has no doctrine of justification. His second 
proposition affirms that men are saved, politically, only by law. 
And this law is an external thing. It has no roots in moral 
purpose : it is not a result, but the cause, of human “ goodness,” 
Law is the command of superior force or superior craft—the com- 
mand of a Romulus ora Numa. Machiavelli, we may say, knew 
very little about the true sources of law, human or divine. But 
he had a keen eye for the results of a legal order, and a still keener 
eye for the results of dissolution in a legal order. “‘ Good laws 
and good arms ”’ are the foundations of a healthy commonwealth— 
and unless good laws are present, it is vain to hope for good arms. 
His whole view of domestic politics rests upon a contrast between 
the states where law rules and all good consequences follow—the 
uncorrupted states, these: and the states where law does not 
rule, the corrupt states, the states where men fight by the “methods 
of beasts ”’—the states which, unfortunately, exist in his own 
Italy.3 

The third proposition which we shall notice—for our present 
purpose it is of immediate importance—is an extension of the 
second into the sphere of foreign politics. Princes and republics, 
he believes, are not members of a legal society—they are not, 
therefore (since morality follows law), members of a moral society. 
Their life is conditioned by a struggle for power. 


1 Croce, Teoria della Pratica (2nd ed.), p. 77; Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 364. 
* Discorsi, 1. (i), (iii), and passim ; Il Principe, ec. 15. 
* Cf. Burd, op. cit., p. 253 and references. 

H2 
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“You must know,” he says, “that there are two ways of 
fighting, one by law, the other by force : one the way of men, the 
other the way of beasts.” In corrupt societies where the law is in 
process of dissolution, in primitive aggregations where it has still 
to be imposed, and in international relations where there is no 
place for it at all, men are compelled to practise the fury of the 
lion and the cunning of the fox. Much of Machiavelli’s writing 
expounds the technique of this struggle. The theme to which 
he returns continually, even in the Discourses, is the theme of 
power without law. 

Illegitimacy, says Burckhardt, was the characteristic mark of 
political power in Renaissance Italy; and the same tendency has 
appeared to-day in large areas of continental Europe. For, 
since the War, illegitimate power, power without law, power 
asserting itself by violence and craft and justifying itself by 
ruthless will, is again central to the movement of domestic politics 
in many of Europe’s national communities. 

Has it not always been central to the movement of foreign 
politics? Is it not at least plausible to regard the system of 
international relationships as a system of power without law ? 
If this is so, Machiavelli will be the inseparable companion, not 
only of statesmen, but of historians who record and explain the 
actions of statesmen. We shall expect to find Machiavellism 
even in the mild society of English historians. Let us now take 
down from our shelves the three volumes of the Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy. Do its authors praise or blame the 
action of the statesman who, when he finds—or thinks he finds— 
that the methods of men are insufficient, employs successfully 
the methods of beasts? For historians of foreign policy—even 
for British historians of foreign policy—Machiavelli raises a 
difficult question. How do they answer it ? 

* * *K * * * 

Some of them, it must be confessed, try hard to dodge it. 
These writers, satisfied with their mastery of documentary 
technique (which is, of course, the first essential discipline of 
historians), pay no attention to Werner Sombart’s warning, “‘ No 
theory, no history.” History lies ready to hand in the documents : 
the historian’s task is simply to fish it out. His business is not to 
judge, but to leave the reader (although he has lacked the histor- 
ian’s advantage of handling the documents) “ to judge for him- 
self.”” But, in practice, these writers do not succeed in refraining 
from judgment. They simply succeed in concealing from them- 
selves the principles upon which their judgment is based, with 
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the result that these principles are frequently self-contradictory. 
Sometimes they attempt to conceal their thought in a resounding 
phrase. Thus we read that the unfolding of historical events is 
due to “resistless forces,” “‘the forces by which history works,” 


or “ the irresistible pressure of events.” But within these rotund 
generalities, hard little judgments lie concealed. Within a few 


‘ ”? 


pages, the “ relentless forces” reappear as commercial interests 
backed by religious fervour, and the “‘ pressure of events ”’ reveals 
itself as the personal antipathy of prominent individuals. The 
historian, after all, has got himself entangled in an estimate of 
the part which profit-making enterprises, religious fervour, and 
personal idiosyncrasies play in the shaping of particular events. 
And perhaps it is better that he should bend his thought to these 
concrete objects, rather than allow it to remain aloof with the 
relentless forces—a phrase which conceals an extreme determin- 
istic judgment on the process of history as a whole. 

There are other historians who try to escape their problems 
by telling a simple story of the actions of individuals. But in 
recounting the ‘‘ masterly and triumphant,” or (it may be) the 
“disgraceful” and “ disastrous’ conduct of the leading actors 
in their story, they too imply a judgment on the historical process 
—an extreme libertarian judgment which stands in sharp opposi- 
tion to the theory of “ relentless forces.” ... We must also 
confess, with sorrow, that these writers may sometimes be caught 
in the act of skipping nimbly from one view of history to the 
other. When their hero appears to succeed, his action is 
“masterly ’?: when he seems to fail, “ the irresistible pressure 
of events ” takes the blame.’ 

These criticisms, and the ones which follow, do not spring 
from arrogance, but from an attempt to pass from bewilderment 
to clarity. The attentive reader of the Cambridge History, while 
he appreciates its great merits, will be honestly bewildered by 
confusions of phrase or of thought, which from time to time 
appear in its narrative. The reader will learn from the same 
sentence that the idea of the balance of power was “ the applica- 
tion of an outworn theory to an entirely new set of circumstances,” 
and also that it “‘ had much in it which was necessary to the 
stability of Europe.” He will learn, within two paragraphs, that 
a British Minister was responsible for a “‘ discreditable episode ”’ ; 
that this Minister must not be judged too hardly because “ the 
very existence of Great Britain was at stake”: and that, quite 


1 Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 23, 42, 127; mm. 290, 291. 
2 Ibid., 290. 
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likely, the existence of Great Britain was not at stake. On one 
page he will read that a statesman “ estimated the revolutionary 
leaders at their true worthlessness,” and a few pages later he will 
read that the same statesman, by over-estimating the patriotic 
capacity of these same revolutionaries, “ profoundly misjudged 
the situation.” He must try to puzzle out how a policy which 
proves inadequate in a matter of ‘‘ supreme importance” is 
nevertheless ‘‘ masterly and triumphant.’ He must try to 
understand how a statesman may show “an unbroken record 
of patience and wisdom ” in working for a treaty of perpetual 
neutrality, and also propound the doctrine that “ the Treaty was 
only parchment.” } 

Some of these contradictions, if their source were further 
explored, might show themselves to be due rather to careless 
English than to faulty logic. Yet enough evidence has been 
adduced to prove that historians who try to dodge problems of 
theory do not succeed in doing so, and that their attempt to do so 
leads to confusion in their own minds and in the minds of their 
readers. In every narrative of foreign policy, there is implicit 
an answer—sometimes, unfortunately, a confused answer—to the 
questions which Machiavelli raises. What will this answer be? 
Perhaps it will be helpful to continue our examination of the 
Cambridge History, to analyse more closely the canons of judgment 
which the writers employ, and to criticise these canons where 
they seem to be lacking in logical coherence. 

“To root ideas in actuality,’ declares a contributor, “ is the 
test of statesmanship:”? If by ‘‘ actuality’? we understand— 
what the writer probably intended—the facts of the situation 
in which the statesman finds himself, we may accept this sentence 
as suggesting one of the canons which sound historical judgment 
constantly applies. The historian’s judgment, at this stage, is 
similar to that of the statesman. It seeks to penetrate first of all 
the concrete situation from which policy takes its departure. 
Judgment, at this stage, has no ethical content. It is in no sense 
a judgment of right and wrong. Human wills have no doubt 
played their part in the creation of the situation, and they will 
play their part in its development from day to day, from hour to 
hour, from minute to minute. But the situation itself is not a 
being possessed of will. It is therefore not an object of praise or 
blame. Only in metaphor can we speak of situations being 
“good” or “ bad,” “ugly” or “unkind.” It is no use arguing 


1 Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 363-4, 519; 1. 160, 310, 312. 
2 Ibid., 1. 342. 
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with situations. They will not blush if you reprove them, or 
turn over a new leaf if you plead with them. The only thing 
which you can do with them is to understand them. They are, 
says Croce, identical with the means at your disposal. Under- 
standing the concrete facts of particular situations is therefore 
the first task of sound historical judgment, as it is the first task of 
cool statesmanship. It is sometimes called a sense of reality. 

So we pass to a second moment of the historian’s judgment : 
It is judgment, now, not of situations, which have no personality 
and therefore are not objects of praise and blame, but of the actions 
of men—of ministers, diplomatists, and the rulers, whether 
monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic, who appoint them—men 
who are possessed of reason and will, and therefore must expect 
to be praised or blamed as they act well or badly. The judgments 
stated or implied in every historical narrative of foreign policy 
indicate that the historian, whether he is aware of it or not, has 
asked and answered the question, “‘ What is good policy?’ This 
is the central question which Machiavelli raises. In the Cambridge 
History, there appear to be three answers to it : 


(1) Policy is good when it possesses technical competence and 
brilliance of execution. This is what Machiavelli calls 
virtu: it has no ethical connotation: it is technique 
pure and simple.! 

(2) Policy is good when it serves the interest of the State. 

(3) Policy is good when it serves certain values distinct from 
the interests of the State—values contained in “ the rule 
of law,” “ humanitarianism,” “ liberty,” etc. 

The last two answers are, of course, ethical statements. 
They assert that policy is to be judged according to the values 
which it pursues. 

These tests of good policy are never applied singly, and some- 
times all three are applied simultaneously. For purposes of clear 
thinking, however, it is desirable to distinguish one from the other. 
It will then become apparent that historians do not agree in the 
weight which they give to one criterion or the other, and that 
sometimes they confuse one with another in an illogical manner. 

The first criterion of good policy, certainly, is given undue 
weight by the dramatising historians, who “ present ’”’ inter- 
national relations as a tussle of will and wits between rival states- 
men and diplomatists—as a cinema show of “ dazzling strokes 
of policy, of baffled rivals and discomfited opponents; of per- 


1 For a brilliant exposition of virti, see F. Ercole, Dal Carlo VIII al Carlo V 
(Vallecchi), ch. viz. and ch. vim. 
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petual shouting of challenges and wavings of flags.”’ To these 
writers, brilliant execution is what matters most. But brilliant 
execution is frequently misunderstood. ‘‘ Masterly ” policy and 
“ triumphant ” policy tend to become identical. The historian 
begins to argue backwards from later events. The identification 
of mastery and success implies the theory that an event—for 
example, the signing of the Belgian neutrality treaty of 1839—is 
the product of one man’s wisdom and will. But if, on the con- 
trary, events are the product of “ a concourse of volitions ’”’—if, 
for example, Louis Philippe and other individuals, as well as 
Lord Palmerston, had something to do with the solution of the 
Belgian crisis—then it is manifestly fallacious to judge the quality 
of a statesman’s action by his carrying off of prizes or his failure 
to carry them off. The historian who thus judges appears to have 
an inordinate respect for the quality which Machiavelli called 
virtiu, but he does not properly understand virti. Reviewing 
the actions of Czsar Borgia, Machiavelli pronounced them a 
model of competence, and yet Cesar came to grief at last. For 
the statesman may exercise the requisite qualities of courage, 
prudence, dexterity, and the rest; and yet (since the odds of 
the situation may favour other actors in it) he may fail to 
triumph. The judgment of the technical competence of an 
action, if it is to be just, must not be blinded by “ results ”’; 
but must enquire whether the action is or is not adequate to the 
situation which precedes it.+ 

At the opposite pole from the dramatising historians are the 
moralising historians. These writers attempt to be Antimachia- 
vellian : they distrust virti, and lay stress upon the ethical issues 
involved in action. But they tend to introduce these issues 
prematurely. A writer in the Cambridge History, who pays a 
tribute to Lord Salisbury for his loyalty to ‘‘ justice and fair 
dealing,” fails to make it clear whether he approves these qualities 
for their own sake, or because they served “the influence and 
prestige of Great Britain.” Another writer declares roundly 
that there is ‘‘ no diplomatic asset so precious as the reputation of 
honour and justice.’””’ Here the Antimachiavel intention collapses 
into the crudest Machiavellism. The sentence might have been 
taken almost word for word from the notorious eighteenth chapter 
of the Prince. It is really no compliment to justice and fair dealing 
to place them as weapons in the diplomatist’s armoury. To treat 
them thus is to prejudge, to their disadvantage, the question 
whether they are or are not proper objects of policy in themselves.’ 


1 Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 289. 2 Ibid., m1. 262, 618. 
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The test of technical competence, of virti, is one which the 
historian may properly employ. But he must employ it with 
strict care, confusing it neither with “results,” nor with the 
statesman’s right or wrong conduct in pursuing certain ends. He 
must also, of course, make allowance for the different contexts 
of social and political organisation. With these precautions, the 
historian should, at this stage of his thought, follow Machiavelli, 
not shun him. 

Although the technical aspect of policy and negotiation may 
be abstracted for purposes of logical analysis, this abstraction is 
only provisional. Logic distinguishes elements which are com- 
bined in life, and the historian has to see policy as a whole. This 
means that he has to study, not only its technique, but its objects. 
It is precisely here that Machiavelli’s teaching becomes most 
disturbing. So far we have found his guidance useful and in no 
sense disturbing. He has a keen eye for the actual situation, 
and for the technical competence of the statesman who has to 
act in it and upon it. Every historian would wish to possess 
this sharp vision. But from now forward we shall find his com- 
pany persistently embarrassing. He becomes Mephistopheles. 
His cynical wisdom forces upon us the most uncomfortable 
questions. Are we to praise the statesman because he pursues 
as his end the vital interests of his country, and, if necessary, 
subordinates every other end to this one? Or are we to praise 
him because he pursues as his end some principle (let us say the 
principle of keeping faith) and subordinates to this end, if neces- 
sary, even the vital interests of his country ? 

Historians show the greatest reluctance to face these questions 
squarely. In the three volumes of the Cambridge History, I have 
found only one instance of a writer admitting that dishonesty 
can conceivably be the “ best” (i.e. the paying) policy. In 
1842, we are told, Lord Ellenborough “ cynically violated” a 
treaty. The Home Government disapproved his action, but 
made no restitution. Lord Ellenborough won for himself an 
unenviable reputation, ‘“‘ yet the practical value of his services 
had been incontestable.” Such frankness is brutally disturbing 
to the virtuous calm in which most historians of British policy 
love to dwell. It jars our comfortable assumption that “ pros- 
perity ” and “ honour” are permanent allies, that ‘“‘ treaty obliga- 
tions and expediency ” walk everlastingly hand in hand. We 
may indeed admit that, in the accounts of particular transactions 
from which these quotations have been taken, the writers were 
just in their estimate of the harmony between honour and pros- 
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perity, treaty obligations and expediency. We may even give 
credit to a favourite British principle—“ It is better to promise 
too little than too much ”—for achieving some success in main- 
taining this harmony. Yet circumspection has not been able 
to entirely avoid clashes between important British interests, 
and the sanctity of treaties, or humanity, or honour. When 
this clash is manifest, the historian, surely, must show his hand. 

A vigorous writer in the Cambridge History criticises Lord 
John Russell’s Italian policy of 1859-60 (especially the famous 
despatch of 27 October, 1860) for creating “‘ a precedent fatal to 
the maintenance of treaties.” This criticism upholds the absolute 
obligations imposed by international law, against Machiavelli’s 
theory that governments may break faith when it suits them. 
The same writer appears to uphold the obligations of humanity 
against national interest. Lord John Russell is condemned 
because his policy in Syria exposed to massacre the Maronite 
Christians, and ‘‘ subordinated all other considerations to British 
interests.”” But Lord John miscalculated. ‘‘ The end of it all 
was to establish in the Levant more firmly than ever the influence 
of the French.” So, after all, we remain not quite certain whether 
Russell is most blamed for subordinating humanitarian principle 
to British interest, or for taking the wrong measures to safeguard 
that interest. The writer still keeps one foot, or at least a toe, in 
the Machiavellian camp.” 

On matters of subordinate importance it is possible for the 
historian to avoid committing himself. It is easy to praise 
Great Britain for her magnanimous gesture in 1864, of surrendering 
her legal protectorate over the Ionian Islands. But supposing, 
in 1804, she had surrendered her illegal power over Malta? Malta 
was important for the defence of her maritime and imperial 
strength. Her insistence on retaining it contrary to treaty was 
one of the reasons alleged by Napoleon for the outbreak of war 
after the Treaty of Amiens. Are her statesmen to be praised or 
blamed for placing national interest over international law! 
The Cambridge History, after pronouncing them “ technically 
guilty,” censures them, not for a breach of faith, but for bad 
tactics. Napoleon himself, the argument runs, was a treaty- 
breaker, and yet Addington and his colleagues were foolish 
enough to let him focus the negotiations upon Malta, with the 
result that they “ appeared before the world as treaty-breakers.” 


1 Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 211; 1. 84-85, 265; J. Morley, Gladstone, 
11. 316-318. 
2 Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 448 ff., 456. 
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The thought is Machiavelli’s, though his shocking directness of 
phrase is lacking. They would not keep faith with you, Machia- 
velli says, so you are not bound to keep faith with them. And 
yet you should be careful to have the appearance of keeping 
faith. 

The Revolutionary and Napoleonic period is for Great Britain 
a period of continuous emergency, which raises too roughly for 
evasion the issues : ‘‘ What is the end of foreign policy? By what 
standard shall we judge?” Everywhere, in the Cambridge 
History’s narrative of this emergency, there is the assumption 
that good policy must aim at the defence of vital interests— 
that is to say at security, measured in terms of power. It is true 
that England entered the war in 1793 in defence of the sanctity 
of treaties, but ‘‘ at bottom the issue was naval, therefore vital.” 
During the war she committed certain breaches of the law of 
nations, but the History does not condemn these illegal actions 
strictly on the ground of a primary obligation to obey the law. 
The bombardment of Copenhagen, for example, was “a dis- 
creditable episode’’; yet ‘‘to pass censorious judgment on 
Canning and his colleagues would be unjust.” 2 

The theory implied in these judgments is Machiavellian. 
The proper object of policy is national power, which the statesman 
must maintain by lawful means if possible ; but if not, by unlawful 
ones. Historians are not the only people who propound this 
view of international relationship. Idealist philosophers like 
Bosanquet, in proportion as they deepen the moral content of 
the state, emphasise the profundity of the legal and moral void 
in which the state pursues its foreign policy. Even Professor 
Meinecke, whose critical study of Staatsrason develops the Machia- 
vellian and Antimachiavellian themes not only with great learning 
but with a realisation of the tragedy which is inherent in them, 
re-asserts Machiavelli's theory almost in Machiavelli's words— 
Der Staat muss, scheint es, siindigen.4 The same theory appears 
where the innocent would least expect to find it—in the literature 
of international law. There it expresses itself as a doctrine of 
the limitation of the rule of law in international affairs—a doctrine 
which, from the time of Vattel who first enunciated it, has taken 


* Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Pol., 1. 618; 1. 325, Il Principe, c. 15. 

* Ibid., 1. 228, 334, 364. 

* Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, 2nd ed., p. liv. 

* F. Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrason (Miinchen, 1929), p. 15. Cf. Il 
Principe, ce. 15: ‘Onde 6 necessario ad un principe, volendosi mantenere, 
imparare a potere non buono, ed usarlo e non usarlo secondo la necessité.’” Why 
is it that the German suggests tragical regret, and the Italian reprehensible 
indifference, when both say exactly the same thing ? 
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many forms—the form of positivist exposition, of the denial of 
analogy between international and municipal law, of the view of 
international law which bases itself on theories of “ self-limita- 
tion’ and ‘‘ co-ordinate entities,’ of the reservation of ‘ vital 
interests, independence, and honour” which occurs in pre-war 
arbitration treaties, and of the distinction, more popular to-day, 
between political and legal disputes. The historian who judges 
by Machiavelli’s standards will find himself in varied and 
respectable company.* 

But are these standards right? It may be that we shall find, 
when we have criticised them, that our respect for “ effectual 
truth’? compels us to accept and apply them—accept and 
apply them provisionally, at least, and within certain limits. 
But we do need to criticise them. If we merely slip unawares 
into using them, we may slip farther than we know and intend. 

What other standards may we appeal to? There is the vast 
literary production of Antimachiavellian idealism. Does this 
offer a sure guide to the statesman who has to act, and to the 
historian who has to judge his action? In the age of the Counter 
Reformation, Catholics and Calvinists alike repudiated Machia- 
velli’s view of politics; but in practice, as Lord Acton has shown, 
they adopted even the more extreme measures which he declared 
necessary, and sometimes they justified them almost with his 
own phrases. In the age of the benevolent despots, Maria 
Theresa pleurait et prenait; Frederick the Great wrote Anti- 
machiavel and built up Prussian power by the methods of the 
lion and the fox. The French Revolutionaries renounced all 
wars of conquest as a preliminary to undertaking them. The 
Japanese signed the Kellogg Pact; a few years later they invaded 
Manchuria. Is Machiavelli wrong in his observation of the facts of 
international relationships? Lord Grey, by temperament and 
inclination the least Machiavellian of men, wrote in the early days 
of his office as Foreign Secretary, to Bertie—‘“‘ The mud of Foreign 
politics is deeper than any I have been in yet. You seem to take 
it as a matter of course.’”’* Dare we assert, even to-day, that 

1 Here I follow Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analogies in Inter- 
national Law (London, 1928) and The Place of Law in the International Community 
(London, 1933). Lauterpacht does not deny the primitive character, in practice, 
of international law to-day; but attacks theories which would make this 
primitiveness inherent in international law because of its so-called special 
character. 

2 Verita effetuale. 

® Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, 111. no. 216 (15 January, 1906). 


Some writers (e.g. Lutz) suggest an interpretation which might be developed to 
depict Grey as the most subtle of Machiavels, because an unconscious one. A 
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States do in all their major transactions behave as members of a 
community under the rule of law? And if they do not, are we 
not compelled to praise the statesman who grounds his conduct 
on “ actuality,” and to blame the statesman who grounds his 
conduct on a wish-picture of a possible future? Can we, for 
example, blame Grey for accepting the inescapable facts of the 
situation in which he took office, and adopting these policies 
which seemed necessary for the protection of his country? .. . 
The great mass of Antimachiavel literature fails at the first 
moment of judgment, judgment of the situation. It is, at its 
best, literature of creative imagination: it is not literature of 
political criticism. It supplies no sure standard for the statesman 
who has to act; nor for the historian who has to narrate and 
criticise action; nor for the teacher of history, whose immediate 
business is to lead children into the past, but who cannot, and does 
not, and should not, escape from presenting to them, the citizens 
of the future, an outlook upon the present. 

There is another class of writers who dramatise the theoretical 
conflict of Machiavelli and Antimachiavel into a conflict of 
personalities and peoples: on one side the City of God, on the 
other side the City of Satan. This was what the French did, 
when they renounced all wars of conquest and then later pro- 
claimed a war of peoples against kings. The Bolshevik Russians 
did the same, when in their first enthusiasm they preached war 
against imperialism and the wars of imperialism. Yet Revolu- 
tionary France inherited the foreign policy of Richelieu and 
Louis XIV, and Bolshevik Russia is even now drifting into the 
antagonisms and alliances of Czarist Russia. The change of 
constitution (using the phrase in the widest sense) within a single 
state may, indeed, disturb old friendships and create new sym- 
pathies. But it does not effect an organic transformation in the 
relations between this state and the general body of states—unless 
it generates crusading fervour strong enough to achieve the crude 
solution of universal empire. The belief that classification of 
nations by their constitutions and social systems can be carried 
into foreign politics in such a way as to divide the Antimachia- 
vellian sheep from the Machiavellian goats is an illusion of self- 
righteousness. British statesmen and historians are not always 
free from this illusion. It appears in Elizabeth’s day, when even 


critic wishing to elaborate this theme would improve Machiavelli’s ‘‘ The Prince 
should be thought good’ into ‘‘ The Prince should think himself good.’’ The 
old complaint against British hypocrisy is more difficult to meet when it uses 
the new psychology. 
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the cautious Burleigh showed a tendency to dramatise foreign 
policy as a struggle of the “‘ brethren in Christ ” against Christ’s 
enemies—and drew upon himself a rebuke from his wiser mistress, 
It appears sometimes in narratives of the nineteenth century, 
which oppose the free states to the despotic states. Of course 
there is a difference (not always easy to assess) in the values for 
which these states stand; but the question we have to ask is, 
whether they defend their distinct values by different methods ? 
Are the free states free of the balance of power system, and of the 
wars, alliances, and manoeuvres which arise in it? Are they free 
from the necessities inherent in a system of power without law, if 
that system exists in fact? Professor Zimmern has recently 
argued for a contrast between “ welfare states” (ourselves and 
our friends) and “‘ power states”’ (notably Germany and Japan), 
But he ends his lecture by comforting us with the thought that 
“The welfare states, taken together, enjoy a greater prepon- 
derance of power and resources over the power states.”’! This is 
indeed fortunate. Welfare states, it seems, can play the game of 
power better than any tyranny. But this is precisely the argument 
of the Discourses. Once again, beginning a journey with Anti- 
machiavellian fervour, we find ourselves approaching Machia- 
velli’s home. 

The Antimachiavellian forces which we have so far reviewed 
have failed to carry the position which they are attacking, because 
they refuse to respect historical fact. Machiavelli's concept of 
power corresponds to an actuality which has been present in all 
historical States, and in their relations with each other. The 
historian cannot ignore this actuality, without ceasing to be an 
historian. On the contrary, he must penetrate it much more 
deeply than Machiavelli succeeded in doing. In Machiavelli’s 
writings we find only the simplest exposition of raison d’état : the 
historian of to-day must follow this clue of State-interest into the 
complexities of naval and military strategy, financial and industrial 
power, population pressures, the struggle for raw materials and 
power resources and privileged markets, competitive foreign 
lending, and all the other ramifications of economic imperialism. 
He must also essay the difficult task of assessing the relationship 
between State-interest proper, and economic interests. To what 
extent is a ‘‘ British ” loan to “‘ Persia,’ or a “‘ French ” loan to 
“Russia,” the expression of State-interest, asserting itself in 
competition with rival States? To what extent is it the action 
of a sectional interest, which has captured the support of the 

1 A. E. Zimmern, Quo Vadimus (Oxford, 1934), p. 41. 
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State for an object which is not properly political? Bound up 
with these questions are psychological questions. How do 
communities and their rulers arrive at the ideas of State-interest 
which they commonly hold? To what extent are their mental 
processes rational, and their conclusions valid ? 

All these questions are relevant to the historical study of 
foreign policy. The historian cannot surrender the clue of 
interest which Machiavelli has put into his hands: he must on 
the contrary pursue it with more than Machiavellian subtlety. 
Does this mean that Mephistopheles has won his wager? Having 
conceded so much to Machiavelli, must we concede everything ? 
Certainly, if we accept the idea of interest as ultimate—many 
historians seem to do so—we do concede everything. To assume 
that an interest is a right, and to regard international struggles 
as struggles between two rights, is simply a lazy way of saying 
that might is right. Such doctrine has implications outside the 
field of historiography. It makes all the literature of interna- 
tional law pretentious, hypocritical nonsense. In ethics it is an 
affirmation of Thrasymachus’ teaching. Are historians prepared 
for these consequences ? 

Such a mental and moral collapse is not, in fact, necessary. 
Acceptance of what is valid in Machiavelli’s reasoning is the neces- 
sary preliminary to a rejection of what is false. It prepares 
the way for a constructive and unshakable Antimachiavellism. 
There is nothing inherently alarming in the concept of interest. 
In the history of the State, we could not do without it : we make 
constant use of the notions of a landed interest, a city interest, an 
India interest, and soon. But we do not leap into the assumption 
that these interests are identical with legal and moral rights. We 
could not make this leap without making nonsense of all our 
constitutional history. Extreme Marxians are the only writers 
who give absolute validity to a concept of interest, the interest 
of class : quite consistent with their method is a theoretical denial 
of political obligation. The State is equated with an exploiting 
class : it ceases to be a rationalcommunity. But the great major- 
ity of historians refuse to disintegrate the unity of the State into 
a struggle of opposing interests. They admit the existence of the 
interests; but they assume that these interests operate within a 
legal and moral order which has the right to bind them. 

Is it not possible to apply exactly the same standard of judg- 
ment when we write the history of foreign policy? Objection 
announces itself at once with the word “ sovereignty.’”’ Now the 
dogma of sovereignty (or rather, of that particular form of it 
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which denies international obligation) we can trace behind Hobbes 
to Machiavelli: its root is in Machiavelli,’ in his contemptuous 
ignoring of natural law, his denial of all connection between law 
and justice, his assertion that law and goodness are the children of 
power. Above States there is no commanding power : it follows 
that they are not bound by obligations either of law or of morality. 

This is the citadel of Machiavellism, and it is against this 
citadel that the Antimachiavel forces should concentrate their 
attack. They cannot beat Machiavelli on his own chosen ground 
of the observation of certain classes of phenomena labelled 
‘* political.’”’ They will not disprove his assertion that Ferdinand 
the Catholic continually broke faith, and prospered by it. He 
understands the actualities of the moment better than most of 
his antagonists. But he does not understand what lies beneath 
the actualities of the moment. ‘‘ He saw very clearly,” says 
Professor Allen, ‘‘ but he did not see very much.” 2 He saw the 
effects of things, but he did not see the nature of things. He 
could observe, but as soon as he tried to explain, he fell into 
hopeless confusion. This confusion is apparent in all his writings, 
particularly in his best book, the Discourses. Only by a series 
of conjuring tricks could he establish his ideal commonwealth 


of free warriors devoted to the public interest and obedient to 
the law. So long, at least, as he stood by the assumption that 
men are bad, he had to call in a corrupt adventurer to declare the 
laws of an uncorrupted polity : he had to depend on calculating 
statecraft to fashion a religion which would inspire men to die : 
he had to build his house of devotion with the bricks of self- 


interest and the mortar of distrust. The assumption proved 
itself an impossible one. He was forced to postulate legendary 
benefactors free from the original sin of selfishness. His thought, 
which aimed to be secular and matter-of-fact, floundered into 
miracle-working of the crudest kind. The trouble was, that he 
was only by halves Aristotelian. His state came into existence 
for the sake of life: it did not continue in existence for the sake 
of the good life. He saw the pragmatical value of law, but he 
failed to relate law to reason and moral purpose. His naturalist 
view of politics could not create a commonwealth which was 
really alive, or growing in anything but size. 

Strictly speaking, its root goes farther back than Machiavelli, who was not 
the first propounder of raison d’état and allied conceptions. Cf. E. F. Jacob in 
History, xvi. p. 209. But this paper is concerned with a criticism of Machia- 
vellian methods of thought which appear in historical literature: not with 


origins. 
2 J. W. Allen, Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (Methuen), pp. 447-8. 
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If his postulates of human corruption and brute power are 
unable to establish the rule of law and justice within the state— 
even within his own ardently-desired republic—need we be dis- 
tarbed by his denial of the existence of legal and moral obligations 
between states? If, on the contrary, a true theory of the state 
compels us to seek the origin of law, not merely in command, but 
in the rational and moral purpose of mankind, will not this same 
foundation support the structure of an international society, 
bound together by legal and moral principles? Have we not, 
by storming Machiavelli’s citadel, turned the flank of the die- 
hards who rally to the banner of sovereignty? . . . At this point 
we need to temper our exultation with Machiavelli’s cool vision 
of actualities. We must look at international law as it is—an 
undeveloped system, slow to grow, difficult to apply, lacking 
vigorous instruments of creation and enforcement. None of these 
admissions, however, destroys the obligation which is inherent 
in international law by its very nature; nor do they imply any 
inherent limitation of its capacity for growth. ‘“‘ The subjection 
of states to law,” says Professor Brierly, ‘‘ needs no special 
philosophical explanation other than that by which we explain 
the subjection of individuals to the law of the state; the differences 
between that law and international law are important .. . but 
they do not lie in metaphysics nor in any mystical qualities of an 
entity called sovereignty.” 1 

May not historians, no less than lawyers, restore the idea, if 
not the phraseology, of a law of nature? May we not recognise 
at the root of the legal order, as Grotius did, the “dictate of 
right reason,” proceeding from man’s “rational and sociable 
nature’? Once we have done this, we find ourselves in posses- 
sion of a principle of development which seeks to actualise itself 
in international society no less than in the State. Instead of 
Machiavelli’s hypothesis of a plurality of law-creating power- 
centres lying in a void of lawlessness, we shall employ the hypothe- 
sis of a society of societies bound together by obligations of law and 
morality, although these obligations lack the developed precision 
of those which rule within the State, and although the habit of 
obedience to them has been imperfectly acquired. Even as a 
fact-finding apparatus, this hypothesis will serve us better than 
simple Machiavellism. We shall still see all the facts which 
his keen eye detected. But we shall observe other facts which 
he failed to mark, even when they were facts of his own time 
or country. We shall, for example, observe the eagerness with 


. 1 J. L. Brierly, The Law of Nations (Oxford, 1928), p. 63. 
No. 78.—voL, xx. J 
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which “ new princes ” like the Sforza sought to transform illegiti- 
mate power into legal right. We shall see more than Machiavelli 
allowed himself to see of the true foundations of Papal authority, 
We shall recognise in the career of Martin Luther at least a partial 
refutation of Machiavelli’s dictum that all unarmed prophets 
come to grief. We shall perceive—an elementary fact which 
Machiavelli forgot, but which the Jesuit Suarez made the first 
postulate of his thought '—that no European state was then, or 
is now, truly self-sufficient. We shall see Florence herself with 
the eyes of Dante, as well as with those of Machiavelli: we shall 
see her as a member of civilised Christendom; and therefore we 
shall see her more truly. 

Taught by Machiavelli, we shall try to avoid deluding our- 
selves about the actualities of historical periods and situations, 
We shall be alive to the importance of technical capacity in the 
conduct of policy. We shall not deny that the power and interest 
of the State is a proper object of statesmanship : we shall on the 
contrary develop our conception of State-interest in harmony 
with the developing complexities of community life. So far we 
keep company with Machiavelli. But we part company with 
him when he pushes his theory of interest to the point of denying 
the existence of a society of states, bound together by obligations 
of law and morality. At this point we become, without equivo- 
cation, Antimachiavellian. 

Possibly it may be objected that the method here suggested 
insinuates an ethical content into the historian’s judgment, 
which should be purely “ political.”” The answer to this is that 
ethics and politics have in the last analysis never been separated 
neither by Niccolo Machiavelli nor by Karl Marx nor by anyone 
else. What looks like separation is a low ethic, and usually a 
confused one. The method here tentatively suggested is, quite 
frankly, a return towards Lord Acton’s view of history, which 
to-day is not in favour,? but which has the great merit of con- 
sistency—consistency within the process of thought, consistency 
between thought and life. ‘“‘ Whatever a man’s notions of these 
later centuries are,” said Acton in his Inaugural Lecture, “ such, 
in the main, the man himself will be. Under the name of History, 
they cover the articles of his philosophic, his religious, and his 

1 Suarez, De Legibus, Bk. 1. ch. xix, no. 9. ‘‘ Ratio autem hujus partis et 
juris est, quia humanum genus quantumvis in varios populos et regna divisum 
semper habet aliquam unitatem specificam, sed etiam quasi politicam et moralem, 
quam indicat naturale praeceptum mutui amoris et misericordiae. . . .” 


2 See, however, A. J. Toynbee, A Study in History (Oxford, 1934), Vol. 1 
pp. 46 ff., 446 n. 3. 
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political creed. They give his measure, they denote his character ; 
and, as praise is the shipwreck of historians, his preferences betray 
him more than his aversions. Modern History touches us so 
nearly, it is so deep a question of life and death, that we are 
bound to find our own way through it, . . . bearing this in mind, 
that if we lower our standard in History, we cannot uphold it in 
Church or State.” This view of history, like every other, can be 
travestied. It can easily degenerate into priggishness and 
arrogance, and even (as we have seen) into Machiavellism. But 
the historian who is truly a student will not fill his narrative 
with pert reproof, nor substitute sermons for research. Anti- 
machiavel has his subtleties, no less than Machiavelli. The natural 
law which to-day is returning to favour among jurists is “‘ natural 
law with a varying content,’”’ and the historian also will seek to 
penetrate this varying content as it expresses itself in legal rules 
and conventions, in juristic and political theory, in religious 
orthodoxies and heresies, in doctrines propounded in University 
class-rooms and at street corners. For all these elements are 
present in the situations which the historian seeks to understand. 
“Finding our own way” through History is both a search for 
fuller content, and, simultaneously, a search for surer standards 


of right judgment. 


W. K. Hancock. 


1 Acton, Lectures in Modern History (Macmillan, 1906), p. 28. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


A RECENT ENQUIRY 


In 1930 the International Congress of Historical Sciences 
appointed a committee to enquire into the teaching of history in 
all countries. This committee drew up a questionnaire which 
was sent to the various National Committees of the Congress, 
Hence it became the duty of the British National Committee to 
obtain the information required about Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The British National Committee considered what forms 
of co-operation with British historical organisations would be 
most appropriate, and it naturally requested the Historical 
Association to provide the information regarding secondary 
schools and universities. 

The Council of the Historical Association agreed to undertake 
the task and appointed a committee, of which Dr. G. P. Gooch 
was chairman and Mr. G. T. Hankin secretary, to collect data, 
A report on the teaching of history in secondary schools was 
received and adopted by the Council on 8 July, 1933. This 
report was subsequently sent to the International Historical 
Congress. 

With regard to the universities, it was decided in the first 
place to approach professors of history who were members of 
the Historical Association. <A letter, dated 10 March, 1933, was 
circulated to professors in English Universities, and on 26 Sept- 
ember a second letter was sent to those who had not replied 
to the former letter. By the beginning of March 1934 sufficient 
information had been collected to justify the preparation of an 
interim report. In the meanwhile the steps taken in this country 
had been reported to the International Congress at Warsaw in 
August 1933. The interim report, prepared by Dr. Gooch, was 
sent to the Chairman of the committee of the Congress on 
13 March, 1934. Since that date the reports from the professors 
who had not previously replied have been received, together 
with reports on the Scottish and Welsh universities, which had 
been included in the scope of the enquiry in February 1934. 

The British National Committee, in December 1934, ex- 
pressed the hope that the Historical Association would publish 
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the report. The Council of the Association, at its meeting in 
February 1935, while it could not see its way to publication in 
full, decided that a statement should be published in History. 


The questionnaire compiled by the committee of the His- 
torical Congress is a detailed and somewhat formidable document. 
It is printed as an appendix to this paper. The contributors to 
the British report have, as a rule, regarded the questionnaire as a 
general guide. Indeed, the organisation of studies in British is 
so different from that in continental universities that no other 
way of dealing with the questionnaire was possible. As Dr. 
Gooch points out in his introduction to the report, the British 
universities are not state institutions in the continental sense of 
the term. The establishment of a system of state and local 
grants has not interfered with their freedom, and their develop- 
ment still follows the course which their various origins and self- 
governing character suggest. Any disadvantages which may 
attach to the haphazard growth of studies in British universities 
are much more than outweighed by the privilege of freedom in 
thought and action. 

The report contains information from all the English uni- 
versities (Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Oxford, Reading, and Sheffield). 
The history schools in the federal university of Wales and the 
four universities of Scotland are described in single statements, 
one for Wales and one for Scotland. Dr. Gooch has added some 
useful statistics to his introduction. The university colleges of 
Exeter, Hull, Leicester, Nottingham and Southampton are not 
represented,1 nor has a report been received from the Queen’s 
University, Belfast. These omissions do not affect the general 
conclusions which may be drawn from the report as a whole, 
but it would have been interesting to have on record some account 
of the local activities peculiar to the study of history in these 
institutions. As the report from the university of Durham 
points out, local conditions influence local tendencies in historical 
work. Both at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and at Durham, for example, 
the survival, close by, of the Roman Wall and the continuous 
research devoted to it have affected, sometimes with very fruitful 
results, the work done in the schools of history. Similarly, 
Southampton has been affected by the presence of the Department 
of the Ordnance Survey. We now see only the beginnings of the 
adjustment to local conditions which may legitimately be made, 


1 These colleges work on the London syllabus. 
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especially in the newer universities and university colleges; 
but the process has already gone far enough to show its value. 
It was at Manchester that the importance of “‘ business archives,” 
recently recognised by the formation of a national Council for 
their preservation, was first, and very naturally, realised. Many 
years ago at Liverpool the part which a university school of 
history can take in the study of local history was emphasised 
by Mr. Ramsay Muir, and since then the rapid growth of organised 
work upon local history has been a striking feature of 
historical development in England. It has opened new oppor- 
tunities to our university schools of history. Professor Hearn- 
shaw’s pioneer work in Southampton has been followed in various 
ways by other work in Bristol, Exeter, Leeds, London, Manchester 
and Reading! Yet particular developments may not depend 
at all upon local conditions in this sense. They may spring from 
some sources of energy within the university. For example, we 
understand that Belfast has established the only school of 
“‘ medieval studies ” which exists in Great Britain. 

After this excursus, we return to the report as a whole. In 
1932 the historical teaching staff of the British universities com- 
prised about 260 persons, of whom about 80 had professorial 
chairs. This total does not include those college tutors and 
lecturers at Oxford and Cambridge who are not university readers 
or lecturers, and who, in Oxford at least, form a majority of the 
Faculty of Modern History, and are responsible for the greater 
part of the teaching in history. Leaving them out of account, 
the total of 260 can be described as a very modern development. 
The professorships in Scotland, with one exception, were due to 
the Ordinance of the Scottish University Commission of 1892. 
“The systematic study of history in the Scottish universities 
must be dated from 1894. While Glasgow and Edinburgh 
started with professors, lecturers in the subject were appointed 
in St. Andrews and Aberdeen. These lectureships were later 
transformed into professorial chairs.” Later, the original chair 
of history in Edinburgh, which had been established in 1722, 
was transformed into a chair of constitutional history and law, 


1 It is worth while to linger over this point, for it may remind us that no clear 
line of division can be drawn between different kinds of higher study in history. 
In his introduction Dr. Gooch calls attention to the impressive part taken in 
England by the Privatgelehrter. In the same way we might emphasise the 
part played by historical and record societies and institutions. The universities 
are gradually being drawn into the range of their activities. Local historical 
study has done much to stimulate interest in some of the Training Colleges for 
teachers; and even elementary school-children have helped to provide material 
for the Place-Name Society. 
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which it had always been, in fact. Only in 1895 was history 
included in the syllabus of the examination for the bachelor’s 
degree in London and made a subject in which honours could be 
secured. Now the historical teaching staff of the University of 
London includes 30 professors, 15 readers, 40 lecturers and a few 
assistant lecturers. Elsewhere in 1895—only forty years ago— 
the number of persons teaching history as university teachers 
could, in any university (Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, the three 
constituent colleges of the Victoria University at Manchester, 
Liverpool and Leeds), be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In short, apart from the earlier college system in the two oldest 
universities, the teaching staff in history is a development of the 
last generation. It has grown with the new universities, the 
organisation of university institutions in Wales and Ireland, the 
emergence of the teaching university in London, and the estab- 
lishment of university lectureships in Oxford and Cambridge by 
the last University Commission. 

Dr. Gooch dates the serious study and teaching of history in 
our universities from the appointment of Stubbs at Oxford (1866) 
and of Seeley at Cambridge (1869). I would add, as sources 
of inspiration in its rapid growth, the work of A. W. Ward and 
T. F. Tout in Manchester, and, later, of A. F. Pollard in London; 
the energy and wisdom of some great Oxford tutors, such as 
Arthur Johnson and A. L. Smith; and the influence, not always 
a conscious influence, of those great scholars, Gardiner, Acton, 
Maitland, Bury, Vinogradoff, Round, and others who are still 
living. Also, the men who promoted and edited the Dictionary of 
National Biography and the publications of the Record Commission 
should never be forgotten. And, in bringing together the very 
different and, indeed, not very coherent expressions of these various 
forms of inspiration, other activities are now taking an important 
part in the work of development, from the Royal Historical 
Society, the Institute of Historical Research and the Historical 
Association to the university examination boards which, for good 
or for evil, do so much to direct the teaching of history in schools. 

According to the returns made to the University Grants Com- 
mittee, 723 students (478 men, 245 women) obtained honours 
degrees in history in the academic year 1931-2. The number of 
advanced students engaged in the study of history was 296, of 
whom 173 were full-time students. About one-third of these were 
women. If we assume an average course of three years for the 
bachelor’s degree and of two years for the higher degree, these 
figures suggest that at any one time the number of honours 
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students in history is more than 2000 and that the number of 
advanced students approaches 600. Oxford and Cambridge 
together account for about 1400 of the former and about 70 of 
the latter.1 We are not concerned here to comment on these 
figures, except to point out that large numbers are not a matter 
for unmixed gratification. An honours degree in history, while 
it is an admirable preparation for life in many cases, does not 
possess sure and certain efficacy; and those of us who are most 
convinced of the value of advanced work and who best realise 
how essential it is to any school of history which deserves the name, 
are often the most perplexed by its anomalous position in our 
educational life. 

The differences of method and curricula which this report 
reveals are, indeed, mainly due to differences in numbers. A 
very large school of history cannot do, or does not profess to do, 
what a smaller and more compact school can do; and a very 
small school with a staff of two or three teachers has perforce to 
limit its work. A school which at any one time contains from 
fifty to a hundred undergraduates, and a staff of from six to a 
dozen teachers can both retain a sense of unity and also develop 
in various directions. It can make experiments. It can, for 
example, combine its “lecture’”’ system with some measure of 
informal or tutorial instruction, and require its students to present 
a “‘thesis”’ during their last year before graduation. In most 
of the “‘ newer ” universities we find one or both of these practices. 
They tend to spread from one school to another. But the element 
of size does not explain everything. It does not explain why 
Oxford has no “ first part” while Cambridge has, nor why Read- 
ing lays more stress upon English history than any other uni- 
versity, nor why ancient history is comprised in the curricula 
of some universities and not in those of others. Differences in 
tradition and outlook, deliberately maintained, account for these 
differences between our schools of history. Other differences, 
again, are due to peculiar local conditions. In the great majority 
of Scottish secondary schools, for example, history is regarded 
as a subordinate subject, and, as Sir Richard Lodge points out 
in his report on the Scottish universities, this fact has seriously 
affected the position of the honours schools of history in the 


1 The figure 600 is probably misleading, for it includes part-time research 
students whose courses would require further investigation, and the considerable 
number of registered students who do not finish their course; moreover, in some 
universities a higher degree can be obtained in a year. Yet, even if the number 
600 is halved, the difference between the ratios 2000 : 1400 and 300 : 70 is striking. 
The large number of advanced students connected with the University of London 
probably accounts for it. 
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universities. ‘The University of London, again, is in several ways 
peculiar. On the one hand, its honours school is affected by the 
federal character of the University, and by the traditions of the 
“external”? and non-teaching side; on the other hand, it can 
draw upon the highly organised special schools, notably the 
School of Oriental Studies, which have been established in the 
metropolis. It is both less compact and more comprehensive 
than any other school of history. There are four branches of its 
Honours Examination: (1) ancient and medieval history, (2) 
medieval and modern history, (3) Oriental history with special 
reference to the history of India, (4) Oriental history with special 
reference to the history of the near and middle east. 

The university schools of history vary considerably in their 
relations with other schools and subjects. Owing to the existence 
at Cambridge of an Historical Tripos with two parts, a student can 
combine two subjects—namely, History (in one or the other Part) 
with a subject in some other Tripos—within the period usually 
required for the attainment of a degree. Moreover, in Cambridge, 
schools which provide a certain amount of teaching used by 
historical students seem to be formally recognised as “‘ associated 
studies.” Although at Oxford much informal wandering from 
the lectures of one school to those of another is possible, the 
history school is more self-contained. It should be observed, 
however, that any graduate who cares to make the attempt can 
take the history school in one year, and it is not uncommon 
to find a graduate in “ Greats ”’ taking the history school in this 
way, or a graduate in history turning to the School of Social 
Studies, which comprises a certain amount of modern history 
within its threefold scheme of Philosophy, Politics and Economics. 
Of the other university schools, Birmingham would appear to 
have made the most far-reaching advances to other subjects. 
In Birmingham a student may read for an honours degree in 
grouped subjects (e.g. history with geography and economics, 
or with philosophy and economics, or with two modern languages). 
Such a student does about one-third of the work prescribed for 
history honour-students, and may attend the essay groups in the 
department of history, if he has chosen to attach himself for 
supervision to that department. If only as a result of reaction 
against specialisation in the secondary schools, and of the pressure 
of competition for teaching posts in history, we may anticipate 
developments on these or similar lines in other universities. 
The various possibilities deserve careful consideration on less 
utilitarian grounds. 
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As we have already stated, the questionnaire has not been 
answered systematically. Some of the questions have rarely 
been attempted (e.g. “ situation matérielle, morale, honorifique ” 
of the teaching staff). One point seldom taken is the obligation 
of the teacher to research. The most explicit statement on this 
matter appears in one report in the form, “‘ they are not under 
any specific obligation to undertake research,” after which it 
is not surprising to read that “ all post-graduate work ” is under 
the direct supervision of the professor. As a matter of fact, it 
need hardly be said, the obligation of every university teacher 
to devote what time he can spare to original work is now generally 
recognised. Indeed, it is very rarely possible for an applicant 
to escape, even if he should wish to escape, the obligation. Its 
interpretation is another matter. Provided that a teacher is 
conscious of and is prepared to satisfy the obligation, it may be a 
suicidal policy to insist upon it too literally, and to force a good 
man to premature publication. Undue delay will bring its own 
punishment, for, in these more intense days, it will prevent 
promotion. 

If the grave problems which face our schools of history are 
to be solved, they will be solved by the men and women who are 
both fine teachers and fine scholars, men and women who, by 
example as well as by precept, can show that all historical study 
requires originality of some kind, and that “ research ”’ becomes 
the more inevitable to the thoughtful mind as it becomes more 
thorough and humane. F. M. Powicke. 


APPENDIX 


The questionnaire which formed the basis of the British report 
was as follows :— 


ENQUETE SUR LES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES DANS 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 


L’Enseignement Supérieur en général. 
Conception de !’E.S.: en soi;—par rapport aux Enseignements 
primaire et secondaire. 
Double activité: Enseignement et formation professionelle :— 
Recherche et production scientifique. 


La part et la place des sciences historiques dans l’E.S.—soit pour 
l’étude propre de ces sciences ;—soit comme élément ou complé- 
ment des autres études. 
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A. — Les Institutions. 
— Universités d’Etat, universités libres. 
— Ecoles spéciales pour les sciences historiques. 
— Place réservée & l’histoire dans les autres Ecoles spéciales. 
— Rapports entre ces divers institutions. 


B. — Formes et nature de |’Enseignement. 
— Cours, conférences, séminaires, travaux pratiques, préparation 
des recherches. 
— Les méthodes. Obligation ou liberté. 
— Les sanctions: examens, diplémes, concours professionnels, 
concours et titres honorifiques. 


C. — Le personnel enseignant. 
— Définition des titres et des fonctions. 
— Origines du personnel. Préparation professionnelle. 
— Son role dans les diverses institutions. 
— Situation matérielle, morale, honorifique. 
— Ses garanties. Ses groupements propres. 
— Obligations professionnelles : enseignement, examen, recherches. 


D. — Le personnel étudiant. 

— Statistique. 

— Origines. Conditions exigées, diplbmes, examens d’entrée. 

— Intensité de l’Enseignement. Assiduité. Contrdle du travail. 
Préparation des examens et concours. 

— Initiation aux recherches. Epreuves purement scientifiques. 

— Influence et résultats du contrdéle du travail et des examens. 

— Que deviennent les étudiants 4 la sortie de |’Enseignement 
Supérieure ? 


E. — Bibliothéques, archives, Collections diverses. 
— Importance de ces moyens de travail. 
— Formation du personnel spécial. 
— Ses rapports avec le personnel enseignant. 


F. — Résultats actuels et avenir. 
— Caractére général de 1’E.S. des sciences historiques. 
— Liberté professionnelle et intellectuelle. 
— Publications d’ordre scientifique. 
— Influence sur les autres enseignements. 
— Transformations en cours.—Projets. 
— Appréciation générale, goit et action des sciences historiques 
dans chaque pays. 





THE VENETIAN DESPATCHES 


Calendars of State Papers Venetian, ed. by ALLEN B. Hinps, 
1927-1933. Vol. xxvim, 1647-1652, xxxili + 407 pp., 25s.; 
vol. xxix, 1653-1654, xlix + 393 pp., 30s.; vol. xxx, 
1655-1656, 1+ 416 pp., 27s. 6d.; vol. xxx1, 1657-1659, 
liv + 396 pp., 30s.; vol. xxxm, 1659-1661, lvi + 416 pp., 
30s.; vol. xxx, 1661-1664, liv + 392 pp., 30s.; vol. 
XXXIV, 1664-1666, lv + 410 pp., 30s. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


Durine the Middle Ages there were plenty of ambassadors 
sent by almost every country in western Europe; but they were 
not resident for any length of time, they were always what in 
later days would be called ambassadors extraordinary, ambassadors 
sent to negotiate a particular treaty, to dance at a royal wedding 
or to express proper congratulations at a king’s accession. In 
the second half of the fifteenth century, however, the relations 
of one state with another were rapidly becoming more intricate 
and therefore more liable to provoke disputes; trade was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, merchants were residing for longer 
periods in foreign countries ; centralised and territorial monarchies 
were coming into existence and with them a determination to 
uphold the glory of the state by securing protection for its citizens 
abroad, while at home that same glory must be maintained by 
establishing control over such foreigners as lived within its 
gates; all this inevitably led rulers to desire something in the 
nature of representatives at foreign courts or in important 
commercial cities, who would act as official advocates for their 
fellow merchants and unofficial spies for their master’s interests. 
So was the resident ambassador born. 

The ambassadors extraordinary had usually been great men, 
nobles or bishops, who could play a fine part in their sovereign’s 
honour; the resident was at first a very modest person indeed— 
often some merchant who was there as much for his own business 
as for that of his king: a consul more than an ambassador. 
But as his master’s affairs grew gradually out of the menial task 
of adjusting trade quarrels and saving fellow citizens from taxes 
or from gaol, into the more rarified atmosphere of politics and 
diplomacy, men of better birth and greater dignity became neces- 
sary. Still in the sixteenth century these ambassadors resident 
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most commonly belonged to the lesser ranks of the nobility, 
and their residence abroad was too often regarded as a tiresome 
exile that might pave the way to preferment at home. Very few 
men could be termed diplomatists by training or by profession. 
It was only in the republic of Venice that any real exception to 
all this could be found; as early as 1469 she had established 
regular diplomatic relations with Burgundy ; and ten years later 
she did the same with France, though quite naturally, in each 
case, commercial problems bulked far larger than political ones. 
In February 1496 the Venetian Senate, “considering that the 
road to England was very long and very dangerous,”’ appointed two 
merchants already resident in London as their representatives with 
a view to inducing Henry VII to join the league against France ; 
in the following year they sent Andrea Trevisano to cement the 
alliance that had just been concluded; others followed, and in 
1509 came Andrea Badoer, who was to remain in London for over 
six years. At other courts also Venice was establishing its 
resident ambassadors and, with the acumen of a commercial 
state, it saw that training and experience were necessary if they 
were to perform their duties with success. It might be too much 
to say that diplomacy became a profession among the Venetians, 
for ambassadors were often pining to be recalled to lucrative 
positions in the softer climate of Venice, but something approach- 
ing a diplomatic service and a diplomatic technique was un- 
doubtedly created in the early sixteenth century. Men of birth 
and official experience spent long years as ambassadors, often 
being moved from capital to capital lest they should become too 
friendly with the ruler to whom they were accredited ; they were 
not allowed to accept presents, except with the specific consent 
of the Signory ; they were provided with an experienced secretary, 
who on occasion took over the functions of a departing ambassador 
and was considered sufficiently competent to represent the state 
for months at a time, though of course with lower official standing 
and less prestige. Every week the ambassador was supposed to 
send home a detailed account of the current news that he had 
gathered so that, as a Papal nuncio wrote, “ every Saturday, 
when its envoys’ letters are usually read, the Senate of Venice is 
accustomed to learn the state of the world and of those that 
govern it.”” And at the end of his term of residence he was obliged 
to prepare and read before the College and the Senate a report 
or relation describing in considerable detail the geographical 
and political condition of the country in which he had been 
residing, its productions and its trade, the manners and customs 
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of its people, even the eccentricities of its climate and the curious 
results that they might produce; for as Wicquefort wrote at the 
end of the seventeenth century, the real business of the ambassador 
was to practise ‘“‘ the trade of an honest spy,’’ so that his country 
might learn all that would help it in its business or in its politics, 
As a result, the Venetian government possessed a body of diploma- 
tists, that in its organisation, its traditions and its experience was 
unequalled in any other country in western Europe. 

And they left their records behind them for the benefit of 
posterity: their instructions, their despatches, the news-letters 
or “ avvisi,” which frequently accompanied the despatches and 
which contained additional reports, often of some adjacent country 
where there happened to be no Venetian embassy, the deliberations 
in the Senate or the Council of Ten upon the ambassador’s 
information or upon the statements of foreign envoys, and finally 
the lengthy reports or “ Relaziont”’ in which the ambassador 
reviewed the state of the country from which he had just returned, 
There are, of course, some gaps, some documents mutilated by 
damp, but the losses are astonishingly few when it is remembered 
that the Venetian archives have been the victim of two disastrous 
fires (in 1574 and 1577) and a legalised pillage by the French 
government in 1797, when the whole body of despatches was 
removed to Paris, only to be restored by the peace of 1815. 
And in some cases, where letter books have strayed, they have been 
found in private collections in Venice or elsewhere; it was, for 
example, in the Royal Library in Paris that Thomas Carte, one 
of the earliest English historians to use the Venetian despatches, 
consulted a contemporary copy of the letter book of Alvise 
Vallaresso, ambassador in London from 1622 to 1624. 

Shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century, the English 
government under Lord Palmerston decided to make this great 
mass of original material more accessible for students in so far as 
it might cast light upon the history of England. With the co- 
operation of the Venetian authorities over two hundred volumes 
of transcripts have been made, and these are now deposited in 
the Public Record Office; from these a long series of Calendars 
of State Papers Venetian has been compiled. Starting in 1864 
under the editorship of Mr. Rawdon Brown, whose enthusiasm 
and knowledge had done more than anything else to call attention 
to the value of the Venetian archives, thirty-four volumes of 
these calendars have been published, covering the period from 
1202 to 1666. 

And what value has all this for the historian? In the first 
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place it must not be expected that this material is going to upset 
any of the salient facts of English history, and it will be rare 
that it will modify to any degree even those of lesser importance. 
For it must be remembered that an ambassador suffered from 
serious disadvantages in his quest for the truth of what was hap- 
pening around him. It was never forgotten that he was a foreigner 
and therefore naturally suspect ; an envoy and therefore everyone 
knew that his business was to pry into national secrets; a 
Catholic, who, in a country where Protestantism was so vigorous 
as in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
must necessarily be unpopular with the ordinary people, and must 
even be at times restricted in his actions and in his personal 
freedom, by fear of national hostility. And finally, the Venetian 
ambassadors rarely seem to have learned to talk English: this 
is almost inconceivable, but there is plenty of evidence that it 
was the case. Anzolo Correr, who had been in England for three 
years, wrote in 1637 to the Doge and Senate that he had not yet 
been able to discuss a particular matter with Laud, as the Arch- 
bishop spoke only English and no interpreter was available 
(vol. xxIv, p. 163); and when in 1616, on his return to Venice, 
Foscarini was accused, among other things, of wasting the 
Republic’s time in going to plays, he defended himself by saying 
that he had been only three or four times and, as he did not 
understand a word of English, it was a duty rather than a pleasure 
(vol. x1v, p. 599); and he had lived in England for over four 
years. Not only does this inability to speak with Englishmen in 
their own tongue tend rather to isolate the ambassador, but it 
often leads him to mangle English names almost beyond under- 
standing: for example, even the experienced Paulucci turns 
Sir George Ayscue first into Asius and later into Arcus and makes 
Admiral Badiley masquerade as Bobler, and General Fleetwood 
as Flimut (vol. xxvii, pp. 266, 270; vol. xxrx, pp. 16, 22). 

But the Venetian ambassador enjoyed some advantages also, 
that aided him in his collection of news. He was usually ex- 
perienced and discreet; the country he represented was not one 
of the greater powers, and therefore he was not compelled to 
stand too long on his dignity; he could compromise in the face 
of any local hostility, and the relative insignificance of Venice 
made the English government far less alarmed about his activities 
than about those of the representatives of France or Spain. 
Moreover, Venice was usually not so ardently well disposed 
towards the Papacy, as to desire to thrust her faith down other 
people’s throats. And above all he represented a commercial 
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republic whose interests in regard to England were far more 
concerned with trade than with politics and with whom London 
and its merchants still had close relations; consequently from the 
merchant-class of London, both English and foreign, he was able 
to learn a good deal, though of course he usually had informants 
about the court as well. Therefore, quite naturally, his information 
will not always be accurate, he may miss much that is concealed 
within the inner circles of the state, but in return he shows the 
ever-changing picture of public opinion, and often what is believed 
to be true has far more important effects than what actually 
was true. He tells the rumours that haunt the court and perplex 
the London citizens, he talks of affairs in the perspective of the 
day, not in that which history has given them, he gives those 
little personal details about great men which make them live, 
he relates those odd titbits which may not be true, but which 
reveal what their contemporaries thought of them—in other 
words he casts the searchlight of the moment on men and events, 
he paints the background, he distils the atmosphere in which 
they lived and had their being. And it is not only the despatches 
of the ambassador in London that illuminate the history of 
England; those from other capitals, especially from Paris and 
Madrid, often contain material that makes them extraordinarily 
valuable for understanding the intricate web of English foreign 
policy, while the records of the Senate in Venice show how often 
the English ambassador there was deceiving himself or his 
government as to the success of his negotiations. 

To what degree and in what ways does the period covered by 
the calendars under review bear out these general statements?! 
During the twenty years from 1647 to 1666 Venetian represent- 
atives in London varied very much. At first there was no resident 
there at all, and the Senate relied on news sent them from Paris; 
up to May 1648 these news-letters are of considerable value, 
but when Nani was succeeded by Michiel Morosini as Venetian 
ambassador to the French court, their quality declined and they 
became mere bald summaries of events. At the end of April 
1652, Morosini’s secretary, Lorenzo Paulucci, was sent over to 
London, where he remained until September 1655, though he 
spent the last three months of his residence in discreet retirement 
owing to debts that he had incurred and could not pay (vol. 
Xxx, pp. 71, 73, 75-6). On the whole he was assiduous in his 
collection of information, though in this he suffered from two 
serious disadvantages: in the first place, he was never really 
officially accredited to Cromwell at all; he was merely the 
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secretary of the ambassador in Paris who had been sent to look 
after Venetian affairs in London. Even although, towards the 
end of his term of office, he acted as though he were a resident 
envoy, Cromwell and his government resented the anomalous 
situation, were slow in receiving Paulucci, and gave him little 
of the occasional confidences that an ambassador might expect to 
enjoy (vol. xxx, pp. 107, 310). In addition he was a convinced 
supporter of the royalist cause, derived much of his information 
from royalist sources and therefore is usually biassed and often 
inaccurate; moreover as he saw how the tide was setting, he 
grew more and more discontented with an alien and unsympathetic 
country, and longed to return to his native Venice. 

After a short interval (September 1655 to February 1656) 
during which Giovanni Sagredo was ambassador extraordinary, 
Francesco Giavarina was established as resident in London, 
a position which he held until January 1663. Sagredo’s des- 
patches had been poor, and Giavarina represents a striking 
improvement, though he by no means reaches the high standard 
set by some of the Venetian ambassadors. He was almost as 
staunch a royalist and as unsympathetic towards Cromwell as 
Paulucci; in addition to this he was a very strong Roman Catholic. 
Therefore, down to 1660 his despatches often show decided bias. 
Moreover, even after he had lived in England for nearly four 
years, he has no shame in admitting that he could not speak 
English, and this must have restricted his activities (vol. xxxtr, 
p. vii). He also complains again and again that Cromwell’s 
government was extraordinarily secretive in transacting its 
business, and therefore, at any rate up to 1659, information was 
' very difficult to obtain. In October 1662 he protested against 
being charged with an excise tax on the beer supplied to the 
embassy; Clarendon professed great indignation, and Giavarina 
requested that he be recalled; he left England early in February 
1663 (vol. xxx, pp. 197-98, 201-02, 220, 228). From that 
date till the end of this period (1666), there was no Venetian 
resident in London, and instead the ambassador in Paris forwarded 
to the Senate what news from England he could obtain, this was 
extensively supplemented by despatches from the Venetian 
ambassadors in Madrid and Vienna. Consequently after 1663 
there is not very much of importance revealed in regard to 
English domestic conditions, though there is a good deal that is 
interesting in regard to her foreign policy and its repercussions 
in the courts of western Europe. 


One of the most interesting general conclusions that can be 
No. 78.—voL. Xx. K 
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drawn from these despatches running through almost twenty 
years, is the very real importance to contemporaries in determining 
the course of events of what seem like rather small economic 
factors. At the end of November 1652, during the Dutch war, 
London was “‘ much cheered by the arrival in the Thames from 
Scotland of a quantity of ships laden with coal’’; they had been 
greatly delayed and it was feared that the Dutch fleet would 
capture them, and the situation had become serious because 
London “ had already begun to suffer severely from a scarcity 
of fuel, the poor murmuring at the price, which was double that 
of ordinary times . . . owing to the immense consumption of 
this city the matter is one of no little importance ” (vol. xxvm, 
p. 310). In April 1653 coal supplies were again short, the Dutch 
were rumoured to have captured 300 colliers coming south along 
the coast, there was great anxiety and people were again beginning 
to ‘‘ murmur at the increased price of everything, especially of 
this fuel, the cost of which has risen threefold.” But early in 
May the colliers began to arrive, the price of coal dropped fifty 
per cent. and was still going down. All the same the Venetian 
resident felt that the escape was a narrow one; had the colliers 
not reached port safely “it would have caused universal con- 
sternation and there certainly would have been an insurrection in 
this city’ (vol. xxrx, pp. 60, 63). So also in 1665, during 
the second Dutch war, the price of coal tripled “‘ to the great 
distress of the poor people here, many of whom died for lack of 
fuel in this severe season,” though this time the privations were 
reported to be more cheerfully borne, owing to the great popularity 
of the war (vol. xxxIv, pp. 92, 106). 

It is generally agreed that the economic aspects of the first 
Dutch war (1652-54) were very important, but to the mind of 
London as reflected by the Venetian envoy, the balance of import- 
ance is not quite the same as it is to the later historian. We hear 
very little about the Navigation Act, but we are told that strenuous 
efforts to preserve the peace were being made by the older 
parliamentarians and especially by some of parliament’s leading 
members who had made large profits during the civil war and had 
invested a great part of them in Holland for safety, and were 
now afraid that their savings were going to be exposed to consider- 
able danger (vol. xxvii, pp. 260-61). And the whole question 
of naval stores—pitch, tar, cordage—was of vital importance: 
England derived a good deal of these imports from the Baltic, and 
this not only made it possible for the Dutch to interfere with the 
trade, but decided the English to cultivate at least the neutrality 
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of Denmark, because she could close the Sound; therefore the 
capture in January 1653 by the Dutch of ten Lubeck ships laden 
with hemp and material for ship-building was looked on as a 
serious disaster to the adequate maintenance of the fleet, and 
corresponding delight was felt when six months later the English 
stopped eight ships from the Baltic carrying naval stores to 
Flanders, in order to take possession of their cargoes of which 
there was a serious scarcity in England (vol. xxvu, pp. 264, 
294; vol. xxrx, pp. 5, 96). And of course all the time the fleets 
were playing their part: of battles at sea the despatches certainly 
tell us a good deal, but larger than these loom the losses of 
merchant ships and the expedients adopted by both sides to get 
them safe home to port. First it is the Dutch who are making 
great captures in the Mediterranean and off the English coast 
itself; then the English obtain naval supremacy and turn the 
tables on their rivals, and the son of the Dutch ambassador in 
Paris has to admit in September 1653 that “‘ the few months of 
war with England had cost them more than the hostilities waged 
with the Spaniards during a century ”’ (vol. xx1x, p. 120). 

Though a great deal of attention is given to the two Dutch 
wars and the negotiations in connection with them, there is not 
really very much that is new: there is a spirited description of 
the battle off Leghorn in March 1653 (vol. xxrx, pp. 40-6), 
and a pleasantly modern touch is given to some remarks on another 
naval engagement when the resident writes that ‘the truth 
cannot yet be ascertained, but as very little is said on the subject 
here one may infer that the advantage did not remain with this 
side, although the Public Press asserts the contrary ” (vol. xxvim, 
p. 266). In the second Dutch war, there seems to have been, 
at first at any rate, considerable doubt as to the loyalty of some 
of the captains who had served in the time of Cromwell: in the 
battle of June 1665 off Lowestoft, where the Dutch were badly 
defeated, some of the English ships did not seize the chance of 
engaging the enemy as they might have done, and it was suggested 
that their captains had “‘ adopted the pose of neutrality to see 
to which side fortune inclined, so as to seize their opportunity in 
accordance therewith to go over to the side of the Dutch ” 
(vol. xxxIv, p. 151). But the Dutch did not feel any better 
satisfied with the behaviour of their admirals or of their sailors : 
Jan Evertsen had left the battle so hastily that it seemed like mere 
flight ; he was called to account for his actions, and when he arrived 
at Brille the mob threw him into the sea and he was rescued only 
with some difficulty; Tromp had distinguished himself by his 
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bravery, but when he was begged to resume the battle he had so 
poor an opinion of some of the crews that he refused, “ sayin 
that he would not expose himself with a cowardly rabble which wag 
capable of making him lose his honour with his life and the fleet 
as well” (vol. xxxiv, p. 140). It is curious that one of the reasons 
for the superiority of the English ships was alleged to be that they 
were built of soft wood ‘‘ so that when a cannon ball penetrates it 
simply makes a clear round hole without splintering. . . . Dutch 
ships on the other hand are built of Norwegian oak . . . so that 
when a ball enters the body of a ship the wood rends and splits ” 
(vol. xxxIv, p. 146). 

If the wars against the Dutch were fought for trade, Cromwell’s 
war against Spain gained nothing but hostility from the English 
merchants. In 1656 the attempt to intercept the Spanish treasure 
fleet coming from America aroused much anxiety : ‘ All the marts 
of Europe are interested in it, and its loss would be a most severe 
blow. Many English merchants are anxious to hear that it has 
got to Spain, otherwise countless failures will ensue ”’ (vol. xxx, 
pp. 169-70). Even in republican England patriotism tended 
to pale before the claims of business. The war was, indeed, 
very unpopular in London; in February 1659 Giavarina writes 
that ‘it is probable that Parliament would like peace with the 
Spaniards for the relief and advantage of the people. They loudly 
criticise the rupture, seeing that it interrupts that trade and they 
can get no profits; since hostilities began it is reckoned that some 
two hundred merchantmen, great and small, belonging to this 
mart, have been taken by Spanish corsairs, and from this cause 
many families are reduced to extreme want ” (vol. xxxI, p. 291). 
Nothing is more unsound than the old delusion that Cromwell 
was really interested in trade and colonies; his policy was not 
primarily concerned with either of these two objects. 

But the Dutch knew how to make money out of war—so long 
as it was not a war of their own. England’s war on Spain was 
“a gold mine to them since at present they monopolise all that 
trade,” and a truly modern note creeps into the harmony when 
Cromwell ‘‘ remonstrates vigorously because the States, under the 
name of individuals, are selling Dutch ships-of-war fully equipped 
to the King of Spain. . . . Holland replied that the States have 
no part in the sale of the ships. They belong to individuals 
who dispose of them as they please ”’ (vol. xxx1, p. 271; vol. Xxx, 
p. 184). All the same, there was no question about the complete 
dominance of the English fleet at Cromwell’s death; the Dutch 
were definitely less powerful, English merchants in the Medi- 
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terranean enjoyed freedom from the attacks of the Barbary 
corsairs as a result of the agreements with Tunis and Tripoli, 
and contemporaries were beginning to see and even Spaniards to 
admit that Spain was ‘‘in a state to receive and not to inflict 
injuries,” that the Spanish navy was negligible (vol. xxxmI, p. 
139; vol. xxxIv, p. 54). This supremacy was the result of a 
vigorous dictatorship on the part of Cromwell, and involved the 
state in serious expenditure ; Charles IT dared risk neither of these, 
therefore by 1666 the Dutch were beginning to regain their 
strength, and the pirates were once more a real danger. As early 
as September 1661 “ six Barbary ships had gone to the mouth of 
the Thames to see if they could make any booty,” though they 
retired almost at once; in 1662 Lawson negotiated treaties with 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, but his fleet proved too expensive to 
keep in the Mediterranean for the enforcement of these arrange- 
ments, and when in 1664 the Turkish authorities were appealed to, 
they complacently replied ‘‘ that the corsairs were born thieves, 
and thieves they would die; it was impossible to control them ” 
(vol. XxxI, pp. 47, 163, 220, 289). 

What do the Venetians think of England and the English ? 
For the climate they have no good words; not only does it work 
havoc with their own health, but it accounts for some of the peculi- 
arities in Englishmen, that they wonder at and cannot understand. 
Gussoni feels that the extravagance of the laws would prove 
intolerable ‘‘ to any people of a less suffering disposition than that 
which seems to be generated in everyone by the British climate ”’ 
(vol. xxmI, p. 370). Twenty-four years later Giavarina takes 
much the same view : “ In a country like this, so subject to change 
from the instability of the climate, which renders men themselves 
volatile and inconstant, it is impossible to say what form the 
government will take since the fall of the Protector ”’ (vol. xxx, 
p. 23); three years later he got practical demonstration of the 
violence of this climate, when a terrific storm struck London, 
“ where there was scarcely a house that did not suffer. Many were 
blown down. Several persons were killed. Numbers of trees 
were uprooted. Ships were swamped in the Thames and many 
persons drowned. . .. Even the royal palace was seriously 
damaged in many places ”’ and the front of his embassy was blown 
out, a corner of his room fell in, and two adjacent houses completely 
collapsed (vol. xxx, pp. 115-16). Some ambassadors were 
even more severely affected by the English weather: “ An 
ambassador from Florida . . . arrived recently in England on 
an English merchantman. . . . When near harbour here the 
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ship was overtaken by a furious storm, was shipwrecked and lost 
allits cargo. The ambassador escaped and reached London. . . , 
He has saved some papers, but no one can understand them, 
and as his interpreter is drowned, he will not be able to explain 
himself to conduct his affairs. . . . He came to England stark 
naked, after the manner of his country, but the severity of the 
climate has compelled him to dress and cover himself thoroughly.” 
This was in December 1657 (vol. xxx1, pp. 146-47). 

And the English are not always much better to the Venetian 
eye than is theirclimate. Giavarina finds them “a barbarous, in- 
solent and impertinent people ”’; but it must be remembered that 
he had just been forced to pay duty on his beer and was annoyed 
about it (vol. xxxim, p. 198); and it is probably only a gentle 
dourness of which Bianchi complains when he says that quantities 
of wine have been distributed to the English colony in Florence 
in order to celebrate the naval victory over the Dutch because 
without wine “that nation does not know how to render its 
actions perfectly joyful ” (vol. xxxIv, p. 221). But one character- 
istic they have which long proved a blessing to the Venetian 
export trade: throughout the whole of the first half of the 
seventeenth century they consumed an almost incredible supply 
of currants. The Venetian envoy Contarini illustrates without 
explaining this mysterious craving, when he writes, “‘ With regard 
to the utter prohibition of currants, that cannot take place without 
discontenting the entire population of England, which consumes 
a greater amount of this fruit than all the rest of the world; 
being so accustomed to the luxury, and loving it so dearly, 
that individuals have been found, who, from lack of money to 
purchase it on certain high days and holy days when it is customary 
fare, are said to have hanged themselves ”’ (vol. 1, p. Ixi). 

Of individuals the despatches, naturally, have a good deal 
to say. Of Cromwell, neither Paulucci nor Giavarina could be 
expected to give a very fair estimate, as they both strongly 
favoured the royalist cause. They frequently mention how un- 
popular he was; this is no doubt exaggerated, but probably has 
some truth behind it, especially during the last two years of his 
life and especially also among the Londoners who found much to 
quarrel with in his policy, both from a religious and an economic 
point of view. After the dissolution of his second parliament in 
1658, his difficulties and the opposition with which he was meeting 
preyed so much on his mind “‘ that he was unable to get any rest 
day or night,” and when he was given opium to induce sleep, 
“he went off into a faint, which left him half dead for many hours ” 
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(vol. XxXI, pp. 168-69). Several times the resident notices how 
he has aged; even as early as January 1654 when Cromwell had 
just become Protector, he writes, “‘ Since this new accession of 
dignity Cromwell has looked utterly careworn . . . as his anxieties 
and worries increase with every day ” (vol. xx1x, p. 177). And 
even if rather unsympathetic, the Venetians pay tribute to the 
Protector’s qualities : Paulucci in 1652 praises “ his unpretending 
manner of life, remote from all display and pomp, so different from 
the former fashion of this kingdom,” which “ wins him universal 
applause, though he is not generally loved” (vol. xxvii, p. 270) ; 
a year later he records that “ indeed his humility, affability and 
courtesy towards everyone have increased ’’ even though he is 
now Protector (vol. xx1x, p. 81). Moreover, the Venetians never 
doubted his outstanding ability, and Sagredo declared that “ he 
is a man of sound and solid judgment who knows the character 
of the English as a riding master knows his horses, making them 
go where he wills with a single touch of the whip,” but “he is 
more feared than loved by the populace, because heavy taxes 
are needed for the support of large forces, and these never made 
a prince popular ’”’ (vol. xxx, p. 312). The way of the military 
dictator was not an easy one, even though, as is the case with his 
successors to-day, Cromwell came to power on a wave of feeling 
“that there is now an end of parliaments,” for ‘‘ the general wish 
appears to be for the government to proceed in other and speedier 
forms, the reverse of those used hitherto and better suited to the 
commonwealth ”’ (vol. xxrx, p. 161). 

And what of his rival, Charles Il? The Venetian despatches 
lead us to feel that there was far more real enthusiasm for the 
monarchy in 1660 than is commonly asserted, that the actual 
restoration was not so much simply the result of the union of 
presbyterians and royalists. Almost at once Charles is shown to 
us as the king whose marriage is the diplomatic pawn of all 
Europe: of course, there was Catherine of Braganza, who 
ultimately won the prize, but there was also Hortense Mancini, 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin, whose portrait was sent to England 
for the king to inspect, and who was to be provided with a huge 
dowry. Another French candidate was Mlle. de Montpensier ; 
his mother and his sister favoured her chances, but Charles 
remembered that when he was in exile she had “ told him that 
she would rather live a rich princess than be his wife and a poor 
queen”’; her wit possibly cost her a throne, for Charles would 
not consider her. Spain suggested Eleanor, the widow of Emperor 
Ferdinand III, and even got her to come to Flanders in case 
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Charles wanted to go across secretly to see her, but he proved 
coy and hinted gently ‘that the empress was poor in 
money but rich in years,’’ so this plan was dropped in favour of a 
marriage with one of the two princesses of Parma; whichever one 
it may have been was reported to be perfectly beautiful, but 
Charles was cautious, and the Earl of Bristol was dispatched to 
investigate; he did not find either of them good looking and, 
their hopes thus blasted, they both died unmarried. The 
Spanish ambassador then tried to interest Charles in a princess of 
Denmark, or one of Saxony, or even a princess of Orange, but in 
vain; as Giavarina says “‘he has thrown away his labour, his 
money and everything in this unfortunate business,” Portuguese 
bribes prevailed and Charles was advised by his ministers to 
marry Catherine of Braganza (vol. xxx, pp. 203, 206, 241, 
243, 248, 271, 292, 293, 299). 

To the Venetians Charles seemed to possess “ little firmness or 
stability in himself, like the climate of the country,”’ he “listens 
to all and promises to all, but performs nothing whatsoever ” 
and his ‘‘ ministers rule according to their caprice and for their 
own private interests . . . acting only for money ”’ (vol. xxxu, 
p. 297). The bribery that went on at court is a source of constant 
criticism on the part of the resident. All the same he recognises 
some of Charles’ good qualities : ‘“‘ He not only shows confidence 
in all, but indulges in the utmost familiarity with everyone. 
He leaves the house at all hours, sometimes with many and at 
others with a very small following of gentlemen. He enjoys 
hunting, fishing and trips on the charming little craft on the 
Thames. In the evening he plays familiarly with some of the 
most intimate . . . in short he seems practically unable to shake 
off the habits formed under necessity during so many years of 
private life and which please him better than the actuality and 
pomp of royalty. Yet on great and noteworthy occasions he 
does not forget to uphold the royal majesty, although it is com- 
bined with a pleasing suavity whereby he has won the respect and 
affection of the common people” (vol. xxxm, p. 84). Even 
if the Venetians seem to have underestimated Charles’ political 
acuteness, they were sound judges of his love for boats and 
sailing on the Thames, for at his earnest request they procured two 
gondolas for him from Venice, along with four gondoliers; when 
they arrived he went for a voyage at once along the river and 
declared many times “that he had never seen anything finer or 
more gallant.”” He was indeed so pleased that he asked also for 
a swifter variety called a fisolera about which the gondoliers had 
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told him ; this arrived a year later, to the king’s great delight, and 
although the river was frozen and he could not go out in it at 
once as he desired, it no doubt in 1663 joined on the Thames the 
yacht presented by the Dutch East India Company and the two 
handsome feluccas sent from Naples (vol. xxxu, pp. 208, 250; 
vol. XXXIII, pp. 42, 45, 220, 221). 

If space permitted similar intimate touches could be quoted 
of almost every great man of this period—of Admiral Blake, 
“a very touchy and particular old man,” “‘ a deep sombre man of 
few words ”’ (vol. xxx, pp. 10, 19), or of Clarendon and the constant 
charges of bribery brought against him, of the unfounded 
accusation of treachery to Richard Cromwell levelled against 
Mr. Secretary Thurloe, who “ never gave satisfaction either to the 
people or to foreigners”’ (vol. xxx, pp. 148-9). But multi- 
plication of examples is hardly necessary to drive home the 
lesson that these calendars have to teach, the lesson of the vivid 
quality, the interest, the very real value of the materials that they 
make accessible to the historical student. 


Throughout, the editorial work of Mr. Hinds has been admir- 
able, his indexes are models of completeness, his notes most 
helpful and the only criticism that could be made of his intro- 
ductions is that they stick rather too closely to a description of 
the subject matter and therefore neglect to examine its soundness 


and its accuracy.! 
EK. R. Apar. 


1 There are a fair number of printers’ errors, but the only one it seems useful 
to indicate here is that in the introduction to vol. xxx1 all references to documents 
after no. 180 should be reduced by 5, i.e. no. 181 is really no. 176, and so on. 





HISTORY AND THE UNEMPLOYED ADOLESCENT 


AT the present time various considerations such as the grave 
menace of unemployment among juveniles, the problem of 
safeguarding leisure-time occupations in a world which is be- 
coming increasingly mechanised, and the beginning of renewed 
hope that the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen years 
may shortly become an actuality, have caused educationists 
to review once again their aims and their achievements. The 
teacher of history is more vitally concerned perhaps than any 
other of his colleagues, for his chosen subject is directly connected 
with the obligations of citizenship. It is still all too frequently 
maintained that educationists, especially history teachers, have 
failed in their duty and that the children who leave their schools 
have not been trained to be level-headed men and women who can 
pick their way with integrity and intelligence through the 
intricacies of modern political and economic life. If teachers 
had the complete monopoly of educating young people there 
would be, perhaps, no defence against this opinion which, nearly 
three centuries ago, John Milton expressed in his Areopagitica 
when he wrote: ‘‘ What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soile, but wise and faithfull labourers, to make a know- 
ing people, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies?” 
Unfortunately, at the present time, education for some five and a 
half million children in England finishes at the age of fourteen 
years. Nothing is done for their intellectual welfare by the State, 
unless they are the unfortunate victims of unemployment, until 
at the age of twenty-one, or eighteen years in the case of that 
national disaster War, they are considered capable of actively 
furthering the welfare of their country. Against the traditional 
accusation of neglect, therefore, teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools have the irrefutable reply that they are not 
responsible for what befalls their ex-pupils during a lean period of 
seven or five years respectively. 

It would be superfluous in a journal devoted to the furtherance 
of historical studies to plead for the prime importance of history 
in the school curriculum, and the above preliminary remarks 
may without more ado lead to some discussion of a few 
topical problems. The most urgent for the moment is that of 
mental deterioration, which generally follows the release from 
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formal school instruction. Nothing is more disheartening to 
any human worker than the realisation that his efforts over a 
number of years have been wasted. The fact must be faced that 
we teachers are to an extent living beyond our expectations when 
we congratulate ourselves and our school-leaving pupils upon 
the progress which they have made under our tutelage. We have 
merely prepared them for their tests, but progress is only to be 
judged by permanent achievement. Many of our pupils drift 
into intellectually sterile occupations, and it is only in recent years, 
when such occupations as these have not been forthcoming to 
an extent sufficient to satisfy the demand, that teachers have 
begun to question whether their carefully planned schemes and 
syllabuses have left any permanent impression of value. What 
happens to the employed youth of this country is, officially, not 
their concern, but, since the 1934 Unemployment Act came into 
operation on 26 July, 1934, the provision of courses of in- 
struction for unemployed boys and girls has become a statutory 
duty of local education authorities for higher education, whereas, 
since 1918, when they were first established, they had been created 
by the local conscience working under a fluctuating system of 
government grant. 

Teachers of history will regret that very little attention is to 
be given to their subject in the new and compulsory Junior 
Instruction Centre. From a utilitarian point of view it is desirable 
that great care should be taken to provide some knowledge of 
British institutions and the machinery of English local govern- 
ment to adolescents who through disillusionment and ill-informed 
advice may be incipient iconoclasts and revolutionaries. To 
many of these young people the foundations of a healthy national 
life are, for a variety of causes, unknown. They are the victims 
of a mechanical age and, particularly in the North where the evils 
of unemployment are most apparent, they are being forced to 
seek their pleasures and relaxations in false mechanical entertain- 
ments which are fostered in the towns whose history, if it ever 
existed, has been overshadowed by the new chimney and slag 
heap. From an ethical point of view we should look to our 
history lesson to inculcate a spirit of lofty morality and a regard 
for the fundamental values of national life as a defence against 
the facile generalisations of jingoism and bombast. Some of us 
educationists regret that history by the employment of such 
mutually exclusive labels as civics, local history, social history, 
political science, and historical geography has been shorn, at 
least provisionally, of many of its legitimate aims. All of these 
“subjects ’’ belong to the proper province of history, and their 
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use in an all-embracing scheme of Human Ecology, to borrow a 
term from Mr. H. G. Wells, would do much to correct the per- 
nicious and at times dangerous absence of purposeful intellectual 
life among the youth, both employed and unemployed, of this 
country. In practice, however, we find that the tyranny of the 
machine which has thrown so many thousands of adolescents out 
of employment remains unchecked and that the prime concern 
of the Instruction Centre is to continue service to the same 
mechanical master. 

Towards the end of last year, Mr. Valentine Bell, the Principal 
of the Battersea Day Continuation School, wrote his report on 
the ‘‘ Junior Instruction Centres and their Future” for the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. In Chapter vi of the Report 
(‘‘ Activities at the Centres ’’) it is stated that ‘‘ the prominence 
given to Practical Subjects is very apparent from these sum- 
maries.’”’ As Mr. Bell says, ‘‘ The task of the instructor of the 
General English Subjects is a very difficult one unless he or she 
possesses initiative and originality. ... Reading and Composition, 
History, Geography, Civics, Elementary Economics, Current 
Events, and General Knowledge appear to be taken in the Centres 
under the general title of English, and, except in the Centres where 
a course of study is possible, it is left to the English instructor to 
carry on as he finds practicable in view of the constant changes 
in the personnel of the classes.”” Such a state of affairs would 
not be tolerated in any well-conducted Elementary or Secondary 
School, and its infliction on a specially susceptible and important 
group of young people should be a matter of the gravest concern. 
When Mr. Bell wrote his report he noted that there were 110,455 
juveniles between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years who, on 
23 April, 1934, were registered at the Employment Exchanges 
as wholly unemployed. Most of these boys and girls, it should 
be remembered, had “‘ benefited ’”’ not more than two years be- 
fore from the enlightened experiments in history teaching which 
had been made possible in the elementary schools by the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘Hadow”’ Report of 1926. One must, therefore, 
ask again whether we can really be happy about our achieve- 
ments as history teachers, and whether the work which we have 
done is not ruinously and rapidly undone. 

Since Mr. Bell’s report was published we have been given 
further details of the negligible prospects for history in the newly 
established courses. It is significant that these courses are 
chaperoned by the Ministry of Labour and not by the Board 
of Education. This may explain the tenor of the Ministry’s 
recently issued ‘‘ Memorandum on the Establishment and Con- 
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duct of Courses of Instruction for Unemployed Boys and Girls. 
England and Wales,’’? in which it is stated that ‘‘a much larger 
proportion of the time [at a Junior Instruction Centre] should 
be devoted to practical work than is usual at elementary or 
secondary schools.”” When considering the choice of subjects 
the memorandum continues: ‘The place non-practical subjects, 
that is, subjects which for sake of convenience may be 
termed ‘ Literary Studies,’ should occupy in the curriculum 
is another matter which largely depends upon the type of boy or 
girl in attendance. Studies of this kind make little or no appeal 
to some types and no good purpose is served by imposing upon 
them tasks which they find distasteful. It is possible, however, 
even in cases of this kind, to introduce with advantage into the 
curriculum occasional Talks on topics of common interest and 
questions of the day. . . . Of subjects in this class there is a wide 
choice,” including ‘‘ Industrial History, Civics and Citizenship.” 

In estimating this point of view two considerations are of 
prime importance. One, given succinctly in this same memoran- 
dum, is that the general purpose of the Junior Instruction Centre 
is to offer the pupils “ the type of mental and manual instruction 
which will help them to become absorbed or re-absorbed into 
employment as soon as an opportunity may occur.” There is 
no denying for sentimental or academic reasons the urgent 
validity of this plea. No prospective employee in an overcrowded 
labour market finds a job by putting forward as his most signifi- 
cant qualification the fact that he has a true understanding of 
English party government or that he can give an intelligent 
résumé of modern German national aspirations. The fact must 
not be shirked, however much we talk of the cultural value of 
the Junior Instruction Centre, that its object at the moment 
is essentially practical and that there is no place in its scheme 
for humane studies like history. This brings us to the second 
consideration which is contained in the words already quoted from 
the Ministry’s Memorandum, viz., that ‘‘ Studies of this kind 
make little or no appeal to some types.” 

A new orientation of history teaching is necessary if we are 
to cultivate the imaginative powers of our pupils, combine 
imagination with intelligent and profitable reasoning in order 
to counteract the absence of intellectual discipline subsequent 
to the release from formal schooling, and to convince a practically 
minded Ministry that the inclusion of history in the new curricula 
for unemployed adolescents is eminently desirable and profitable. 
The following suggestions are put forward by one who has taught 

1 Ministry of Labour, 1934. H.M.S.O., 9d. 
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history for several years in a large secondary school and who is 
now in a position to estimate from the outside what has been going 
on in the elementary schools during the minor renaissance created 
by the publication of the first “‘Hadow”’ Report at the end of 1926, 
These suggestions and criticisms are therefore purely personal, 

To commence with the secondary schools, they are at the 
present time very much concerned with the place of the public 
examination and its demands, and they are inclined to regard it 
as an incubus. It does, however, serve at least one excellent 
purpose for the teacher of history in that it tends to inculcate 
habits of apposite reasoning and disciplined thought. In the 
writer’s experience as an examiner the most successful examinee 
is the one who can marshall his facts, be they ever so few, and 
expound them into a lucid and pertinent answer. To give a 
concrete example from a notorious type of question, many can- 
didates squander their accumulated and saturated substance 
upon the “‘course’”’ of some small piece of historical material, 
whereas they are asked for the “‘ causes.”’ If we ask them to 
““compare and contrast’ two historical personages it is more 
than likely that the candidates will restrict themselves to a 
narration of events with which each personage was concerned, and 
any unusually phrased question at once paralyses the examinee. 
The intention of the examination question in history is admirable 
and fair, and our criticism of it should be confined to the worth 
of the information which it demands. All too frequently the 
questions are concerned with essentially worthless trivialities 
which have in the past proved themselves to be useful as mere 
tests of knowledge. Let us alter the type of question which is 
set, and we shall have as our tool something of considerable 
educational value; it is at present second-rate and dull. 

In the elementary school we have to deal with a different 
trouble, but one which produces the same problem. The second- 
ary school history curriculum, under the plea of meeting the 
fustian of the public examination requirements, is frequently 
unimaginative and pedestrian. The elementary school has 
developed, on the other hand, a craze for the “‘ brighter history 
lesson ” so far as its material is concerned. The classroom wall 
is littered with chart, diagram and pictorial illustration. Hours 
are spent, which should be more profitably employed, in making 
model Norman castles, Tudor ships and the like, and, as was pointed 
out whimsically in this journal some few years ago in another 
connection, promotion may come through a working model of 
a ‘‘three-field system” which actually rotates.1 Text-book 


1 History, xu, no. 45, April, 1927, D. C. Somervell, ‘“‘ Some Platitudes.”’ 
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reinforces teacher, and brighter and chattier books are being 
increasingly published and requisitioned. Children between 
the ages of eight and eleven years, 7.e. those in the Junior School, 
are being more and more regaled with picturesque and entirely 
misleading “ biographies ”’ alternated with snippets of ancient 
history. There is no denying that the new history lesson is a 
great improvement upon the old, derived from books which, in 
the words of one of Jane Austen’s heroines, had nothing but “ the 
quarrels of popes and kings, with wars or pestilences in every page ; 
the men all so good for nothing, and hardly any women at all.” 
We tend, however, to overlook the fact that we are making 
changes in material rather than in method. Far too much 
attention is still being given to parrot-memory work which in 
the long run tends to fatigue and distress our pupils until their 
minds react like sponges beyond saturation point. The absence of 
logical and simple processes of reasoning saps the intellect and can 
in no way be considered educative, however interesting the 
material may be upon which the class lesson is based. This is 
the reason why “studies of this kind make little or no appeal 
to some types’ of young adolescents. 


We do not conduct our mathematics lessons as we do our 
history lessons. The mastery of a rule in arithmetic and a 


proposition in geometry lead to a building up and a consecutive 
development in the line of thought. If we taught mathematics 
in the manner of the typical history lesson we should, in the first 
place, learn that if one herring costs a penny then a herring and a 
half cost three ha’pence. This would constitute a “fact ”’ and 
a piece of knowledge. We should next proceed to learn that if 
an orange costs a penny then three oranges cost threepence. 
This would be a second ‘‘ fact’ to be known independently of the 
first and in no way correlated with it. Such methods are patently 
absurd, and if pursued would immediately lead to boredom and 
fatigue of a more pernicious kind than that which is occasioned 
all too frequently in the history lesson. Actually we are not 
interested in herrings or oranges for their own sakes: they are 
incidental to the acquisition of a habit of reasoning based upon 
an essential minimum of knowledge, a “rule”’ of arithmetic. 
Can we conduct the history lesson as though it were something more 
than an instrument to acquire a mass of “ facts” even where 
“facts” may be the most valuable and interesting offerings of 
the latest and most attractive text-book or the liveliest of teachers? 
In other words, can we teach history as mathematics? It would 
appear that we can, and it is not too optimistic to suggest that 
if we followed some such course we should find that our pupils 
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remained interested in the subject, that they did not immediately 
forget all their history as soon as they left school, and that the 
Ministry of Labour, which is in the position of a benevolent 
Appointments Board, would realise that history, the one “ sub- 
ject” essential to a balanced realisation of the responsibilities 
of citizenship, should call for their warmest recommendation 
to those who are drawing up the curricula of the Junior Instruction 
Centres and Day Continuation Schools. 

This is not the place to sketch specimen history lessons upon 
the mathematical pattern, and the following notes are only in 
the nature of suggestive pointers. In the writer’s experience as 
an examiner, a group of unrelated events is memorised by the 
candidate, and in any kind of test the good memory scores and 
the bad memory in clutching at a straw perpetrates a bad blunder. 
In this way the “howler”’ is produced, a common blemish on 
our young psittacide, and a child who wrote that there was 
“a feverish peace of eleven months known as the Hundred 
Days”’ is verging upon the “howler.” Our pupils learn, for 
instance, the legislative actions of Henry VIII’s Reformation 
Parliament as a collection of independent facts and not as a logical 
sequence of events which can be reasoned from the minimum 
of essential data. The child may, in a test, correctly state his 
collection, but sooner or later his memory will fail him. He will 
know his Reformation Parliament, but he may confuse the 
Pretenders of Henry VII’s reign. He will correctly narrate 
the principal incidents in the English defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, but he may stumble and lose his way when asked to 
analyse the motives of Cromwell’s foreign policy. Much of the 
work in history in the early years of both the elementary and 
secondary school consists in the acquisition of knowledge which 
is inevitably discarded from the memory by the sheer pressure 
of a new invasion of facts. There is perhaps no harm in dis- 
carding Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck in favour of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, who may be more important personages, nearer 
to the child’s own experience, and of some significance when he 
comes to consider problems like the future of Ireland, the British 
Empire, and Protection versus Free Trade. The only excuse, 
therefore, for dealing with Simnel and Warbeck is that they 
provide a technique of reasoning and discrimination which will, 
by continuous development as the school years go by, enable 
the young historian to apply himself with some expectation of 
success to intricate problems of more urgent importance. Only 
with training of this nature can we look for the rudiments of 
balanced judgment upon such difficult material as the develop- 
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ment of modern Russia, Germany and Italy, and the significance 
of the Peace Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

To revert to the closing years of the fifteenth century, and to 
treat Henry VII’s Pretenders as if they provided a problem in 
mathematics, the initial data which we require is a genealogical 
table which will show clearly that Henry sat upon a very shaky 
throne. How and why this came about is a matter for text- 
book reference: that is why the text-book exists and why it 
isimportant. It is then a simple matter by question and answer 
to elicit the information that the only rival with any chance of 
success was the Earl of Warwick. But Warwick was imprisoned 
by a crafty king, and his place was taken by an impersonator. 
The rebellion collapsed and Henry outwitted the rebels by pro- 
saically and sensibly exhibiting the real person. If then the 
genuine Pretender, in the French meaning of the word, was not 
available and the supposititious Pretender was discredited, the 
impudent logic of the plotting faction might lead them to put 
forward a supposititious Pretender to a non-existing Pretender 
whom, in consequence, no. one could produce in person as a 
devastating dénowement. This is why murdered Richard was 
offered as a substitute for imprisoned Edward, and by a detective 
lesson of this kind, which never fails to interest children because 
it is obviously leading somewhere, all confusion is avoided and a 
certain amount of historical information is acquired with the 
minimum of effort. 

To take another example, it is not fortuitous that Argyle and 
Mar are discovered watching each other at Stirling and Perth 
respectively during the ‘‘’15”’ Rebellion; the essential data 
consists of the outline geography of Scotland, which, like a 
simple rule in arithmetic, will have to be carried forward by the 
memory from an earlier lesson which dealt with Edward I’s wars. 
Similarly, Charles Edward’s exploits in the later Jacobite Re- 
bellion will follow to some considerable extent the same geo- 
graphical pattern. It should, however, be remembered that as 
we are dealing with human beings, whose actions are as capricious 
as the working of their minds and the inter-related acts of their 
fellow creatures, we cannot plot their daily enterprises as though 
they were points upon a symmetrical curve. To do this is to 
fall into the fallacy of prophecy and to join those who would 
foretell the future from the past history of mankind. In the 
case, for example, of the ‘‘’45”’ Rebellion the initial data of 
France’s attitude to the enterprise, the landing of the Young 
Pretender at obscure Moidart, and the significance of the Pass of 


Corry Arrack will not in themselves allow us to deduce the presence 
0. 78.—VOL. XX. L 
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of Charles at Derby. Intelligent ‘‘ mathematical ”’ reasoning, 
which is not to be separated from shrewd anticipation, will do 
much to save a considerable amount of unrelated parrot-memory 
work which serves no useful purpose in itself; but the spice of 
history lies in the unexpected and the unforeseen, and in this it 
differs radically from school sciences. Our pupils are quick 
to learn that to be ‘“‘in check” does not spell ‘‘ checkmate,” 
and the elucidation of the unexpected event will effectively 
prevent their zeal from flagging. In the “’45” Rebellion, 
Cope’s defection to Inverness is the new and unexpected factor, 
and the strong links of interest which are always the good teacher’s 
opportunities, come in the history lesson when we lead our 
pupils to the stage at which we say: ‘‘ Yes! that is so, or it 
would have been but for Cope’s running away, William of Orange’s 
refusal to be the catspaw of the English politicians in the pre- 
liminary stages of the 1688 Revolution, or for the fatal decision 
of Leslie’s committee on the eve of Dunbar which rescued 


Cromwell from what appeared to be a hopeless position.” There . 


are other fortuitous events of this kind which allow us to get 
so far in our calculations and expectations and which give a new 
and unexpected line of development. The birth of a son to 
James II upset so many plans that a fantastic attempt was even 
made to fit the unwelcome fact into a comforting theory by 
denying the actuality of the birth. Death, on the other hand, 
has been equally disastrous, as with Alexander the Great, Otto 
III, and our own Henry V. The classic example of the unexpected 
which brings humanity into the mathematics of history is given, 
perhaps, in Machiavelli’s The Prince. Speaking of his hero 
Cesar Borgia, Machiavelli says that ‘‘ I do not know what better 
precepts to give a new prince than the example of his actions,” 
for Borgia ‘‘ had taken every measure and done all that ought to 
be done by a wise man to fix firmly his roots in the states which 
the arms and fortunes of others had bestowed on him.” One 
thing alone had been forgotten, and if it had not occurred Italy 
might never have needed Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi and Musso- 
lini. ‘“‘On the day that Julius the Second was elected [Pope] 
he told me,”’ says Machiavelli of his paragon, “‘ that he had thought 
of everything that might occur at the death of his father, and had 
provided a remedy for all, except that he had never anticipated 
that, when the death did happen, he himself would be on the 
point to die.”’ 
Eric C. WALKER. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Council has approved a memorandum drafted by a special 
committee appointed (in response to an invitation from the Secretary 
to the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education) to consider 
the place to be assigned to the study of history in schools and classes 
other than those administered under the Elementary Code, which 
provide education for pupils between the ages of eleven and sixteen. 
The questions for consideration were submitted to secretaries of local 
branches, and some indication of the interest aroused may be gathered 
from the fact that in several instances special branch meetings for 
discussion were arranged. The memorandum prepared as a result 
of an examination of all the information collected will be of interest to 
many of our readers, and we offer a summary of the main conclusions :— 


The memorandum stresses the value of history in any attempted “‘ general 
education,’ since it is essential for a real appreciation of the contemporary 
world, while its intrinsic educative value justifies its retentioa in the curriculum 
of all pupils between the ages of eleven and sixteen. It provides training in 
generalisation from apparently isolated data, calls for the exercise of judgment 
on conflicting or consistent evidence, and on matters of social conduct. Above 
all, the study of history is justified on humanistic grounds, since it stimulates 
the imagination, and is part of the apparatus of a cultured life. 

History, in the school curriculum, is of varying importance in different types 
of schools, In the ordinary secondary school the history master, in conjunction 
with the headmaster, should plan the syllabus. Three essential principles 
need emphasis. They are, the provision of adequate time, the need for reasonable 
expenditure on books, maps, and other apparatus, and the importance of the 
teacher. A continuous history course should normally be followed by all pupils 
throughout their school career up to the age of sixteen. 

The memorandum touches upon the appeal of the “ social sciences,’’ and in 
view of the uses to which history and other subjects are put in some European 
countries to inculcate particular political or economic theories, the conclusion 
arrived at is that the teaching of civics, current events, and elementary economics, 
should be entrusted to teachers whose education included a sound historical 
course. If such ancillary subjects are included under the general heading history, 
it : considered that not less than one-sixth of the school time should be allotted 
to history. 

For schools and classes, other than secondary, falling within the terms of 
reference, it is recognised that it may be impossible to devote more than two 
periods a week to history. Even so, a well-planned course, conforming to the 
principles accepted by other schools for pupils of the same age, may yet be 
valuable. Teachers in such schools, free from examinations, might supply 
useful ideas on technique by their experiments. Whatever the method, the 
objective should be to give a sense of perspective to present occurrences, to bring 
out the relation of past to present, and the origin and development of present- 
day world problems. Illustrative material may be drawn from local history, or 
that of the art or craft to which the pupils give most attention : but the memo- 
randum deplores the making of this material the main content of the history 
course, since this defeats the purpose for which in Technical and Trade Schools 
8 definite amount of time is set aside for non-technical studies, viz. to develop 
the pupils as human beings, and not merely as craftsmen. What is of supreme 
importance, the Memorandum concludes, is that in all cases the study should be 
teal, not formal, related in a sound manner to that general evolution of our 
modern civilisation which must be the theme of all true history. 


_ Those who have followed these arguments should turn with added 
interest to Dr. Walker’s thought-provoking article printed in this 
L2 
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number. He is dealing with a very serious problem, that presented 
by the youthful victims of modern industrial conditions. Their 
difficulties are a challenge. They deserve the deepest consideration 
of all who have at heart not merely history and history teaching, but 
also the social welfare of the community. Has the teacher of history 
any contribution to offer ? 

+ * * * * * - 


WE regret the death, on 1 July, after a long illness, of Miss Marie 
Louise Lardelli, Headmistress of the High School for Girls, Brigg, 
and an active member of Council since January, 1932. From the first, 
in her academic career, Miss Lardelli showed the keenest interest in 
history, and all questions of an educational nature. As a teacher 
at Bradford Girls’ High School, and the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
she proved her quality; but the last sixteen years of her life, at Brigg, 
remain her most lasting memorial. While in control of the school 
there, she succeeded, among a host of other activities, in running a 
small branch of the Historical Association, which was later merged in 
the North-west Lincolnshire branch, of which she was thus the real 
founder. Her fellow-members on the Council will miss the friendship 
of one who had very much at heart the interests of the Association 
and of the teaching of history. 

* * * * * * * 


AT its last meeting, the Council accepted the recommendations 
of an ad hoc Committee on the postal ballot. These recommendations 
were: (a) that the division of the country into 12 groups already 
made for propaganda purposes be accepted as the basis for the annual 
ballot; (6) that the order of voting of groups be as follows: in 1935 
Groups 2 (Yorkshire), 4 (East Anglia, North Essex, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Rutland, Peterboro’, Holland), 6 (Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Shropshire), and 12 (London, Middlesex, metro- 
politan Essex); in 1936 Groups 1 (Northumberland, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, North Lancashire), 3 (Nottingham, Derby, 
Lincoln, Leicester), 7 (Wales, Monmouth, Hereford, Gloucester west of 
Severn), and 10 (Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, Isle of Wight, West 
Sussex); in 1937 Groups 5 (Cheshire, Lancashire south of Ribble), 
8 (Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Gloucester east of Severn), 9 (Hertford, 
Bedford, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Northampton), and 11 (Kent, 
Surrey, East Sussex). 

* * * * * * * 

THE activities of those responsible for the organisation of tours 
have been continued during the summer months. Two attractive 
itineraries were planned. The first, under the leadership of Mrs. 
D. P. Dobson, had as its objective a visit to the main places of interest 
in the Wessex Country, while the second, under the direction of Mr. 
W. T. McIntire, was directed towards the Abbeys and Castles of 
Yorkshire. It is unfortunate that these notes have to go to press 
before any information is available as to the success of these ventures, 
but earlier experiences encourage the hope that they will provide 
fresh incentive for further experiments in other vacations. 

* * * * * * * 

Tue London School of Economics publishes twice yearly a journal, 
Politica, dealing with political science, history, sociology, social and 
public administration, and international law and affairs. It also 
publishes quarterly a complementary review, Economica, devoted to 
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political economy, economic history, and statistics. We have been 
asked to bring to the notice of our readers a special offer, on certain 
conditions, of reduced subscription rates for members of the Association 
(6s. per annum instead of 7s. 6d. for Politica and 12s. instead of 15s. 
for Economica). The conditions laid down refer in each case to a 
minimum number of subscribers upon which such preferential rates 
can be based. Members wishing to take advantage of such reduced 
rates should, therefore, communicate as soon as possible either 
direct with the Secretary of the Historical Association, 22 Russell Sq., 
W.C. 1, or with the secretaries of their local branches. 
* * * * * * * 


Tue Association has received from Mr. Everett E. Edwards, 
Associate Agricultural Economist in the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A., copies of his pamphlets : A List of American Economic 
Histories, Selected References in the History of English Agriculture, 
and References in Agricultural History as a Field of Research and 
Study. Mr. Edwards has kindly offered to send copies of these lists 
to any member of the Association wishing to obtain them. 

* * * * * * * 


Our readers will recall a note in these pages (Ante, January 1933) 
announcing the gift, by the late Dr. William Page, of the copyright 
and stock of T'he Victoria County History to the University of London, 
and the arrangements whereby responsibility for the continuation 
of publication was to pass to a special committee of the Institute of 
Historical Research. That Committee has appointed Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, M.A., F.S.A., as General Editor. Mr. Salzman is the author 
of several well-known works on the social and economic history of 
medieval England, and from 1904-12 was sub-editor of the Victoria 
County History. With his leadership the traditions of this great 
enterprise should be safe. The second volume of the History of 
Rutland, in which is included a memoir of Dr. Page by Sir Charles 
Peers, and a bibliography of Dr. Page’s writings, compiled at the 
Institute of Historical Research, has just appeared. Other volumes 
to appear shortly include continuation volumes for Huntingdon, 
Sussex, and Northampton, while work has just begun on Cambridge, 
and Oxford. 


* * * * * * * 


Tue Creighton Lecture in the University of London for the year 
1935-6 will be delivered by The Master of the Rolls, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hanworth, K.B.E. The subject of the lecture is announced 
as “ The Preservation of our Archives, National and Local.” It will 
be given during the Michaelmas term, at the London School of 
Economics. 

+ * + * * * * 


Tue next Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at the 
London School of Economics, 1-4 January, 1936. The subject for 
discussion will be “‘ The Place of Economic History in History Teach- 
ing.” It is hoped that one of the sectional meetings will take the form 
of a joint meeting with the Geographical Association. Arrangements 
for lectures and other meetings are not yet completed, but further 
information will be published as soon as possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Note on Firz Srepnen’s Description of London 


Professor H. E. Butter writes :— 


May I make good a sin of omission in my translation of Fitz Stephen’s 
Description of London?! At the very outset of the work there is a 
cryptic statement, which deserved a note, but did not get it, because 
the only explanation known to me was palpably absurd. The 
passage runs: ‘‘St. Paul’s is the Episcopal See. Once it was Metro. 
politan, and it is thought that it will be so again, if the citizens 
return to the island” (si ciwes remeauerint in insulam). No plausible 
explanation of this last phrase has, I believe, been given. The solution 
of the problem is however simple and has no historical significance. 
In the Vaticinatio Merlini (Geoff. Mon. Hist. Brit. vu. 3) we are 
told (1) that London shall lose its Metropolitan dignity to Canter. 
bury (Dignitas Londoniae adornabit Doroberniam); and later (2) that 
the Britons shall reconquer what they have lost, and then the citizens 
shall return into the island (deinde ciues reuertentur in insulam). Com- 
pare Giraldus (Descriptio Cambriae 11. 7), where he says that the Welsh 
are perpetually buoyed up by the hope of reconquering their lost 
heritage, ‘‘ since shortly the citizens shall return to the island ” (quon- 
tam in breui ciues in insulam reuertentur). So here Fitz Stephen says, 
“Tf Merlin’s prophecy is fulfilled, some think that London will re- 
cover its Metropolitan dignity from Canterbury.” 

As to the precise sense to be attached to the return of the citizens 
to the island, it is perhaps rash to speculate. It may prophesy the 
return of the Bretons to their native land, where with Cornish and 
Welsh they should recover the land of their fathers. 


1 Historical Association Leaflets, Nos, 93, 94, Norman London. By F. M. 
Stenton (with a translation of William Fitz Stephen’s Description, by H. E. 
Butler). 1934. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 
LXXIX.—Tuer German CoLontAL Empire, 1884-1918 ! 


Tue story of Germany’s colonial empire deserves reconsideration 
for two reasons. First, it is often inadequately treated in general 
works on European history. The results of Germany’s acquisition 
of territory overseas on her foreign policy are generally recognised, 
but the development of the colonies themselves is frequently neglected. 
Secondly, an impartial consideration of the question has been hampered 
by long and bitter controversies. The German colonial empire was 
conquered during the Great War and was partitioned by the Allies, 
who claimed that Germany had misgoverned her colonies and was 
unfit to retain them. Germany indignantly repudiated this accusa- 
tion. The appearance, on the one hand, of books charging the Ger- 
man colonial administration with all kinds of abuses (for example, 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE :— 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte 
(9th edn., 1931), p. 267. 

Documents. The diplomatic negotiations concerning the acquisition of 
German colonies may be studied in documents printed in Die Grosse Politik der 
europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914. Selections from these documents are con- 
tained in E. T. S. Dugdale, German Diplomatic Documents (4 vols., 1928-31); 
see also the English and French documents on the origin of the Great War. Less 
reliable but not without interest are the documents printed in the Parliamentary 
Papers (e.g. 1884-85, LIv-Lv1; 1885, LvI; 1887, Lx1; 1888, LxxIv; 1889, LvI; 
1890, t1; 1894, xcvr; 1900, cv). The publications of the colonial section of 
the German Foreign Office and of the German Colonial Office also deserve study. 

Preriopicats. Deutsche Kolonialzeitung (1884-1922); Deutsches Kolonial- 
blatt (1890-1921). 

GENERAL Works. A. Chéradame, La colonisation et les colonies allemandes 
(1905); P. Leroy-Beaulieu, De la Colonisation chez les Peuples modernes (2 vols., 
1908), 1, Book ii, ch. 6; A. Zimmermann, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialpolitik 
(1914); M. E. Townsend, T'he Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Empire (1930). 
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sein Werden im 19en Jahrhundert (1918); M. E. Townsend, Origins of Modern 
German Colonisation 1871-85 (1921); M. von Hagen, Bismarck’s Kolonialpolitik 
(1923); E. Brandenburg, From Bismarck to the World War : a History of German 
Foreign Policy 1870-1914 (1927); W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Align- 
ments 1871-90 (1931). 

Development of separate colonies. Nachrichten iiber Kaiser Wilhelmsland und 
das Bismarckarchipeligo (1885-98); H. Schinz, Deutsch Siid-West Afrika (1891); 
Carl Peters, Die Griindung von Deutsch Ostafrika . .. (1906); H. Weicher, 
Kiautschau . . . (1908); L. Sander, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft 
in Siid-West Afrika . . . (2 vols., 1912); Vedder, Das alte Siidwestafrika (1933). 

Native Risings. Die Kdmpfe der deutschen Truppen in Siid-West Afrika 
(official account by German General Staff, 2 vols., 1906-7); R. Schmidt, Geschichte 
des Araberaufstandes in Ostafrika . . . (1892); A. von Gétzen, Deutsch-Ostafrika 
im Aufstand 1905-6 (1909). 

Economic conditions. B. Dernburg, Die deutschen Kapitalinteressen in den 
deutschen Schutzgebieten (1907); A. F. Calvert, German East Africa (1917). 

Great War. T. Seitz, Siidafrika im Weltkriege (1920); H. Schnee, Deutsche- 
Ostafrika im Weltkriege (1919); P. von Lettow-Vorbeck, Meine Erinnerungen aus 
ae (1920); E. Dane, British Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific 1914-18 
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Treatment of Natives in German Colonies, Foreign Office Handbook, 
1920) and, on the other, of publications designed to show Germany’s 
work overseas in the most favourable light possible (for example, 
H. Schnee, German Colonisation Past and Future, 1926) has not 
facilitated the task of the student. It is best to go back to the evidence 
of those who wrote before the War. 

Although Germany held no colonies before 1884 her people lacked 
neither colonial traditions nor experience in exploration and settle. 
ment. In the Middle Ages traders and settlers extended German 
influence both by land and sea. They moved down the Danube 
valley and along the Baltic coast. The Hanseatic League estab. 
lished trading posts in Baltic and North Sea ports. In the Great 
Age of Discovery Germany was distracted by internal struggles and 
was not situated near the new trade routes of the world, so that she 
did not play an important part in exploration or trade in the East 
Indies or America. Her share in opening up new countries at this 
time was not, however, entirely insignificant. Thus in the first half 
of the sixteenth century the Welsers, a German banking house, governed 
part of Venezuela for some thirty years, and Federmann, one of the 
settlers, explored Colombia. In the seventeenth century, Branden- 
burg-Prussia secured a few possessions overseas. The Great Elector 
bought two trading stations on the south-east coast of India, and 
founded the African Commercial Company which established itself 
on the Gold Coast. His successor purchased part of the island of 
Tobago. Prussia, however, was not strong enough to develop a 
colonial empire, and these possessions were given up early in the 
eighteenth century. 

The need for colonies began to be felt in Germany after 1815. 
Many Germans were emigrating owing to political discontent and to 
economic distress. Over a million Germans went to the United 
States of America between 1830 and 1860, most of them settling in 
the Old North-West—north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi— 
and in Texas. Others went to the Province of Rio Grande du Sul 
in Brazil and to Valdivia in Chile. As the Germans settled under 
foreign flags they were often lost to their native country. The estab- 
lishment of a colonial empire in temperate regions would enable 
settlers to retain their nationality and culture and would increase 
Germany’s importance as a world Power. Unfortunately most of the 
temperate regions suitable for white settlement had already been 
secured by other Powers. In America, expansion was barred by the 
Monroe Doctrine. Further, as Germany became industrialised, it 
was felt that she should secure control over tropical regions which 
could supply her with raw materials and food in return for manu- 
factured articles. There were still rich tropical areas in Africa and 
the Pacific which had not been annexed by European States. But 
owing to pressing problems at home, the lack of naval forces and the 
fear of antagonising other Powers, neither individual German States 
nor the Germanic Confederation made any attempt to obtain territory 
overseas. Meantime explorers, missionaries and traders were laying 
the foundations of future colonial expansion. 

Of the work of German explorers in the nineteenth century, much 
of which was done for foreign governments and associations, only 4 
few outstanding examples can be mentioned here. In Africa, Barth 
carefully examined Lake Chad and neighbouring regions in the early 
fifties. Von der Decken surveyed the southern slopes of Mount 
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Kilimanjaro in 1861-62. Schweinfiirth’s expedition of 1868-72 
investigated the upper Nile. At the same time Nachtigal was explor- 
ing the River Shari which runs into Lake Chad. Between 1879 and 
1886 Junker travelled in the region between this lake and the Nile. 
Von Wissmann twice crossed central Africa in the ’eighties. In South 
America, Alexander von Humboldt made an important journey to 
Venezuela, Peru and Mexico at the beginning of the century. Some 
twenty years later von Spix and von Martius were sent by the King 
of Bavaria to South America and they explored the River Amazon. 
Valuable information of the physical features of China was secured 
by von Richthofen in seven expeditions undertaken between 1868 
and 1872. In Australia, Leichhardt crossed Queensland from Sydney 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria in the forties and (wrote Lang) “ virtually 
added a vast and valuable province to the British Empire.”” In New 
Zealand, von Hochstetter and von Haast undertook a geological 
survey of Auckland Province in 1858. Von Haast also travelled in 
Nelson Province. German missionaries, too, were active in many 
parts of the world, particularly in Africa. The Barmen Rhine Mission, 
for example, worked in Namaqualand, the Baseler Mission—a Swiss 
body run by Germans—in Togoland. 

The development of her commerce and shipping was another 
factor in the extension of German influence overseas. Recovery from 
the paralysis produced by Napoleon’s Continental System was slow. 
Germany’s sea-borne trade was, to a great extent, in the hands of 
the English and Dutch. The petty rivalries of the German coastal 
States, the stringent navigation laws and the differential harbour 
dues of her rivals hampered the development of a mercantile marine. 
The lack of a fleet was felt particularly in the Mediterranean, where 
the activities of the Barbary pirates menaced commerce. In the 
thirties and ‘forties the Prussian mercantile marine expanded with 
the revival of the Baltic corn trade. More important was the rise of 
the shipping of Hamburg and Bremen in the great Atlantic trades. 
Between twenty and thirty German vessels were bringing sugar and 
coffee from Brazil in the early ’thirties. Hamburg’s prosperity was 
temporarily checked by the disastrous fire of May 1842. The found- 
ing of the Hamburg-America Company in 1847 and of the North 
German Lloyd (Bremen) ten years later mark the beginning of a 
new era of prosperity for the Hanse Towns. The activities of three 
great Hamburg companies in regions which subsequently became 
German colonies deserve mention. The firm of O’Swald controlled 
much of the trade of the east coast of Africa in the ’sixties, Woer- 
mann held a powerful position on the Cameroons coast in West Africa, 
and the house of Godeffroy virtually monopolised the trade of the 
Samoan Islands. 

The establishment of the North German Confederation in 1867, 
and its expansion into the German Empire four years later, led to a 
new interest in the acquisition of territory overseas. Colonial en- 
thusiasts claimed that a Great Power which aspired to play a leading 
part in world affairs should have possessions abroad. They considered 
that Germany needed homes for emigrants, fresh sources of raw 
materials and tropical foods, new markets for manufactured articles. 
The vast bulk of the nation, however, felt that to acquire colonies 
might be costly in men and money and might lead to serious disputes 
with other Powers. It would above all be foolish to quarrel with 
Britain at a time when Germany was anxious to keep France com- 
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pletely isolated. Bismarck declared that “for Germany to acquire 
colonies would be like a poverty-stricken Polish nobleman providing 
himself with silks and sables when he needed shirts.” Gradually, 
however, the importunities of traders, financiers and others interested 
in expansion overseas began to have their effect upon the Chancellor, 
In 1876 a group of merchants suggested to him the establishment of 
a protectorate over the Transvaal. Bismarck had rejected such a 
proposal before and he rejected it again. But on this occasion he 
admitted that Germany could not dispense permanently with colonies, 
The foreign situation was not favourable for any action at the moment. 

Between 1876 and 1884 Bismarck frequently stated that he did 
not wish to acquire colonies, and there seems no reason to doubt his 
sincerity. But he felt that Germany’s prestige as a Great Power 
must be maintained, and consequently he supported Germans abroad 
in their disputes with foreign countries. He also concluded com- 
mercial treaties with native rulers in the Pacific. When the house of 
Godeffroy failed in 1878 he endeavoured to maintain Germany’s 
position in the Samoan Islands by submitting a Bill to the Reichstag 
for the underwriting of a new company to take over Godeffroy’s rights 
from their creditors, the London firm of Baring Brothers. The 
National Liberals, whose support Bismarck still needed, rejected the 
proposal, and Bismarck recognised that the time was not yet ripe 
for the founding of colonies. 

In the early ‘eighties German expansionists could point to renewed 
colonial activity by foreign countries. England’s purchase of some of 
the Suez Canal shares in 1875 and her bombardment of the forts of 
Alexandria in July 1882 were the prelude to intervention in Egypt. 
At the same time she was active in East Africa, West Africa and 
New Guinea. The French virtually established a protectorate over 
Tunis in 1881 and the Italians were taking the first steps towards the 
foundation of colonies on the shores of the Red Sea. Clearly if Ger- 
many did not act promptly the few remaining regions of the world 
suitable for exploitation would be appropriated by other Powers. 

German public opinion was becoming more favourable to the 
establishment of colonies. The rise of economic nationalism may be 
seen in the adoption of a policy of Protection in 1879. The old 
arguments on the need for raw materials and new markets, which 
were put forward by Fabri in his widely read Bedarf Deutschland der 
Kolonien ? (Does Germany need Colonies ?), appeared to have greater 
force. Moreover, the new wave of emigration which followed the 
industrial depression of the ‘seventies caused some alarm. The 
support given to two societies formed in the early ’eighties to foster 
colonisation indicates the new interest in the question. The Kolonial- 
verein (Colonial Society) was founded in 1882 and had over ten 
thousand members within three years. Carl Peter’s Gesellschaft fiir 
deutsche Kolonisation (German Colonisation Company) of 1884 hoped 
to raise money to finance colonial enterprise in East Africa. Rivalry 
between these two bodies ended in their amalgamation in 1887 when 
the Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft (German Colonial Company) was set 
u 


. In 1884, Bismarck was ready to act. The conclusion of the Dual 
Alliance (Germany and Austria-Hungary, 1879), the League of the 
three Emperors (Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia, 1881) and 
the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy, 1882) 
initiated a brief period of diplomatic calm before the storms caused 
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principally by Boulangism and the Bulgarian question of 1885-87. 
Bismarck felt able to face British opposition in colonial affairs. Early 
in 1883 he asked what claims Britain had to territories in the Angra 
Pequena district in South-West Africa. Britain answered that she 
held Walfisch Bay and the Guano Islands and that her rights would 
be infringed by any claims to lands between Cape Colony and Angola. 
Bismarck thereupon enquired on what grounds Britain took up this 
attitude. No reply was forthcoming. On 24 April, 1884, Bismarck 
placed under Imperial protection the settlement of the German mer- 
chant Liideritz at Angra Pequena (Liideritz Bay). 

This was followed by the founding of a German colonial empire 
in Africa and the Pacific. Some features of this expansion overseas 
deserve notice. It was accomplished in the astonishingly short 
period of six years. Few new acquisitions were made after 1890. 
It was marked by sharp practice on the part of adventurers who 
went to Africa ostensibly as traders or explorers and then suddenly 
produced authority from the Government to conclude treaties with 
native chiefs for placing their territories under German protection. 
On the other hand it is remarkable that, although there were serious 
disputes, particularly with Britain, the acquisition of colonies did not 
involve Germany in war with any European Power. Further, except 
for von Wissmann’s suppression of the Arab revolt in East Africa, 
there were no military expeditions against the natives in the German 
colonies in the ’eighties. This is in strong contrast with the diffi- 
culties that other European countries were having in Africa at this 
time. Another feature worthy of notice is the attempt to govern 
some of the colonies by chartered companies. Bismarck desired to 
reduce to a minimum the responsibilities of the home government. 

The German colonial empire eventually had an area of a million 
square miles and an estimated native population of about fifteen 
millions. Most of the colonies were in Africa. The largest and 
most promising was German East Africa (Tanganyika) with an area 
of 384,000 square miles. Valuable tropical products such as cotton, 
rubber, tobacco and coffee could be raised. Some of the highlands 
were suitable for white settlement. There were adequate ports. 
The first task of the Germans was to break the power of the Arab 
slave traders and this was done in 1888. Carl Peters, who had done 
s0 much to stake out Germany’s claims to this region, was bitterly 
disappointed at the Anglo-German Treaty of 1890 by which Germany 
recognised Britain’s rights over Witu, Uganda, Nyasaland and Zanzi- 
bar in return for Heligoland. He complained that “‘ two kingdoms, 
Witu and Uganda, had been sacrificed for a bath-tub in the North 
Sea.” On the west coast of Africa Germany secured three colonies— 
South-West Africa (322,450 square miles), the Cameroons (Old 
Cameroons 192,000 square miles, New Cameroons 100,000 square 
miles) and Togoland (33,000 square miles). South-West Africa in- 
cluded much desert, but diamonds were found in 1908 and some 
districts were suitable for white settlement. Many difficulties had 
to be overcome before the country could be developed. Expensive 
public works had to be constructed and native hostility had been 
overcome. The Cameroons and Togoland were useful sources of 
i products, but their climate was unsuitable for white settle- 
ment. 

In the Pacific, Germany obtained the north-east of the island of 
New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelmsland), some of the Solomon Islands, 
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New Britain (Neu Pommern), New Ireland (Neu Mecklenburg), the 
Duke of York Islands (Neu Lauenburg) and some smaller islands, 
These islands produced copra, phosphates, rubber, coffee and sg 
forth. They were regarded as useful for the construction of naval 
and trading harbours, coaling and cable stations. 

Regarded as a whole, the German possessions overseas had two 
sources of weakness. First, the colonial empire was a series of scat- 
tered territories that had been seized because they were the only 
areas available. It had no geographical unity such as that possessed 
by the empires of Britain and France. The British Empire was 
linked by the great sea routes of the North Atlantic and the Indian 
Ocean. An important part of the French Empire could be regarded 
as a natural expansion of the mother country across the Mediter. 
ranean. Secondly, the German possessions lacked some of their 
natural harbours and were difficult to defend. Thus the chief port 
of German South-West Africa (Walfisch Bay) was in British hands, 
Similarly, Britain held the strategically important islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba off the coast of German East Africa. The development 
of New Guinea was jealously watched by Australia. 

Three periods may be distinguished in the development of Ger. 
many’s colonial administration. The first was between 1884 and 
1890, the period of Bismarck’s acquisition of overseas possessions and 
of government by chartered companies. The second was from Bis- 
marck’s fall to 1906, a period of Imperial control. Serious mistakes 
were made and abuses led to native risings. The leading figure in 
this period was Dr. Kayser, the director of the colonial section of the 
Foreign Office in the early ‘nineties. The third period was from 
1906 to 1914, an era of colonial reform and economic progress asso- 
ciated with the name of Dr. Dernburg, the first secretary of the newly- 
established Colonial Office. 

Although there had been much expansionist propaganda Bismarck 
had to deal with serious opposition to his colonial policy. The Social 
Democrats argued that the seizure of colonies might benefit capitalists, 
but would lead to the exploitation of natives. The Radicals held 
that most of the colonies were useless for emigration, that their 
exploitation would be expensive and that tropical products could 
be obtained from the colonies of other countries. Critics were able 
to point to abuses. It was soon seen that most of the chartered 
companies were not governing the colonies properly. They were 
interested in securing quick profits and not in tackling problems of 
administration. The German South-West Africa Company gave up 
its political rights in 1888, the German East Africa Company in 1891, 
the New Guinea in 1899. They survived as purely commercial con- 
cerns. In the Cameroons and Togoland there were no chartered 
companies. 

After 1891, the principal German colonies were ruled by Governors 
responsible to the Emperor. In Berlin, colonial affairs were in the 
hands of the colonial section of the Foreign Office. There was also 
an advisory Colonial Council (Kolonialrat) appointed by the Chan- 
cellor. Dr. Kayser, who was director of the department from 189 
to 1896, was only partially successful in dealing with the difficulties 
he had to face. He made two serious mistakes. First, unduly large 
concessions were made to companies. Thus nearly a third of German 
South-West Africa was controlled by nine companies in 1903. Secondly, 
colonial administration was too centralised and bureaucratic and was 
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in the hands of unsuitable persons—for example, army officers with 
no experience of tropical countries and their inhabitants. Misgovern- 
ment led to native risings, which had to be suppressed by costly 
military expeditions. The Social Democrats kept the question of 
colonial scandals before the Reichstag and some action was taken 
against the worst offenders. Thus Carl Peters, Leist (Governor of 
the Cameroons), Wehland (a judge in the Cameroons) and von Horn 
(Governor of Togoland) had to leave the Imperial service. There is, 
however, a brighter side to German colonial administration in the 
troubled years 1890-1906. Much exploration was undertaken. Some 
economic progress was made. Public works were constructed. A 
certain interest was taken in the welfare of natives. Mission schools 
and hospitals were set up. Valuable scientific work was done, par- 
ticularly in the study of tropical medicine and tropical agriculture. 

Opportunities for extending Germany’s colonial empire were 
scanty between 1890 and 1896. The young Emperor Wilhelm II, 
who wanted Germany to have a place in the sun, cast envious eyes 
upon the vast African possessions of Belgium and Portugal and hoped 
to benefit from the weakness of Spain, Turkey and China to secure 
new territories and spheres of influence. In 1898 Germany obtained 
a naval base at Kiao Chow and in the same year the Spanish-American 
war enabled her to put pressure upon Spain to give up some of her 
islands in the Pacific. Eventually she bought three groups of islands— 
the Carolines, the Pelews and the Mariannes (except Guam). The 
Samoan Islands, which had been jointly governed by Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States for twenty years, were divided between 
these Powers in 1899. Germany obtained Opolu and Sawai. The 
Anglo-German Treaty of 1898 delimited spheres of influence in the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa in the event of Portugal obtaining a 
loan from these Powers on the security of her colonial customs receipts. 
Germany hoped for a speedy partition of the Portuguese colonies, 
but Britain did not. In 1899 Britain virtually destroyed the Treaty 
of 1898 by making an agreement with Portugal for the mutual 
protection of colonies. The Portuguese colonies never came on to 
the market. The Kaiser’s hopes for establishing a protectorate over 
the Transvaal were also disappointed. In the Near East, however, 
he was more successful. Germany pursued a policy of “ peaceful 
penetration” in Turkey in the ’eighties and ‘nineties, and in 1903 
she secured the concession to build the Bagdad Railway. 

Criticism of abuses in Germany’s colonial administration came to 
a head in 1906. Loss of lands, forced labour and harsh punishments 
had driven the natives to revolt in the three principal African colonies. 
Von Puttkamer’s inhuman treatment of natives in the Cameroons 
and General Trotha’s savage suppression of the Herero revolt in 
South-West Africa in 1905-6, were the culmination of years of mis- 
government on the part of some of the colonial officials. Public 
opinion in Germany was aroused, and in 1906 the Reichstag rejected 
a supplementary colonial estimate. A general election followed and 
von Biilow triumphed over his Social Democrat and Centre (Roman- 
Catholic) opponents. But the Government had had a lesson and 
thorough reforms of the colonial administration were undertaken. 
The colonial section of the Foreign Office was raised to an independent 
Department in 1907. Dr. Dernburg was appointed Colonial Secretary 
and remained in office until 1910. He went to London and to Africa 
to see how Britain administered her colonies, and then visited the 
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United States to study methods of cotton culture. Careful attention 
was paid to the training of officials, and a Colonial Institute was 
set up at Hamburg for this purpose. In the colonies German settlers 
and even some of the natives received a limited share in the manage. 
ment of local affairs. The colonial land policy was changed, and the 
Government tried to buy land back from the companies. Public 
works were pushed forward. The important railway from Dar es 
Salaam across East Africa to Ujiji, for example, was opened in 1914, 
Serious attention was paid to native welfare. Plans were made for 
the gradual abolition of domestic slavery. Compulsory labour might 
be used only on public works and it had to be paid for. None but 
officials might legally have a native flogged. Important research in 
tropical medicine was undertaken. Dr. Koch, who worked in East 
Africa, discovered a remedy for sleeping sickness. The new colonial 
policy had been in force for only seven years when the Great War 
broke out. Even in this short period some of its beneficent results 
were seen. The natives appeared to be reasonably contented. There 
were no risings and, on the whole, the natives were faithful to Germany 
during the War. 

The Kaiser was as anxious as ever to extend Germany’s territory 
overseas, but the opposition of Britain, France and Russia made this 
difficult. In 1911 Germany obtained a strip of French Equatorial 
Africa (the New Cameroons) in return for giving up all claims to 
Morocco. A year later a new Anglo-German agreement on the 
possible partition of the Portuguese colonies in Africa was reached. 
A different cause for intervention was envisaged this time. If the 
lives, property or vital interests of British or German citizens were 
threatened by disturbances in Mozambique or Angola and the Portu- 
guese Government could not adequately protect them the two Powers 
would co-operate to safeguard their interests. The Bagdad Railway 
project was held up by the Young Turk revolution (1908) and by 
opposition from Britain, Russia and France. In June 1914 an Anglo- 
German agreement was initialled but it was never signed. By the 
outbreak of war the line had been built from Scutari across Anatolia 
to Adana (near Tarsus). 

In some respects Germany was disappointed with her colonies. 
They attracted few settlers and they supplied German industry with 
only a small part of the raw materials it needed. With the exception 
of Togoland they failed to become self-supporting. They involved 
Germany in serious disputes with foreign Powers. On the other 
hand in judging her colonial achievements it must be remembered 
that Germany had a colonial empire for only thirty years. 

During the War all Germany’s possessions overseas were con- 
quered by the Allies. Most of them were overrun without difficulty. 
In East Africa, however, von Lettow Vorbeck made a long and gallant 
resistance against superior numbers. After the War the colonial 
empire was partitioned among the victors, the territories being held 
by “ mandates” for the League of Nations. The tendency has been 
for the mandatory Powers to assimilate the former German colonies 
to their own colonies as much as possible. Thus South-West Africa 
is administered as an integral part of the Union of South Africa. It 
may be observed, too, that although Japan has left the League of 
Nations she has not given up her mandated islands in the Pacific. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 
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The Ancient World. By T. R. Guover. 1935. viii + 378 pp., 
6 maps, 8 plates and 13 figures in text. Cambridge University 
Press. 78. 6d. 


Ir is in no derogatory sense that Dr. Glover may be described as a 
great journalist. He possesses an enviable facility in presenting to 
the plain man “the story ” of classical studies in an arresting and 
interesting way. But though their merit is that of the best journalism, 
his works have not, beyond a few tricks which become irritating from 
over-use (e.g. ‘the many swift and pointed references” to things 
American and Indian which become so frequent as to lose their edge), 
the vices of the journalist. No one could suspect Dr. Glover of writing 
his subject up. He really knows his classical authors and really cares 
about them. Whatever criticisms we pedants may make, we must 
be grateful indeed to him for all that he has done to make classical 
learning and the ancient world alive for the man in the street. Other 
scholars of our generation have made greater contribution to the 
increase of our knowledge of antiquity, but none has exerted over 
so wide a public beyond the range of their immediate pupils so con- 
siderable an influence to the infinite advantage of an age which is 
showing a dangerous tendency to abandon the classical basis of general 
culture and with it the standards of value in matters of thought and 
expression which the study of classical civilisation set up. 

Nevertheless this book is a disappointment. It is not clear what 
function it is really designed to fulfil. The author warns us, it is true, 
that it is not a text-book and that he has allowed himself digressions ; 
but if Greek and Roman civilisation is to be reviewed in under 400 
pages some consistent plan must be defined and the parts of the 
design must be subordinated in scale to the purpose of the whole. 
In this work it is difficult to detect the unifying pattern. The best 
bits developed as independent units as a series of essays or causeries, 
might have given us another work as delightful as Greek Byways. 
As it is it is difficult to praise the work as a good historical account 
because it lacks proportion or consistency of emphasis in relation 
to a central theme, while the development of the topics which provide 
Dr. Glover with his happiest inspiration is hampered by their being 
fitted into a general account of ancient civilisation. 

W. R. Hatiimay. 


A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C. (Methuen’s “‘ History 
of the Greek and Roman World.) By F.B.Marsxa. With 5 maps. 
1935. xi-+- 427 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


In spite of the confusions and complications of the political life of 
the late Republic, it has still a certain underlying unity which Pro- 
fessor Marsh is quick to seize at the outset. The Roman Republic 
had won Empire at an amazingly cheap cost. It had now to pay the 
price—a far heavier one—of maintaining it. The story of the years 
146-30 B.c. is the story of how that price was paid. To use the old 
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if not very satisfactory analysis of Sallust it is the story of how success 
brought “ luxuria ”’ with all its attendant evils into the Roman State, 

Professor Marsh tells a story that has become familiar to many 
from frequent telling with great freshness and skill. He has a very 
wide ground to cover and, in order to cover it, he has parcelled it out 
into a succession of neat and well-ordered sections. Some such 
treatment is inevitable in a short history and must be accepted as 
fully justified in principle; but we must make some allowance for its 
defects—it tends to break the actual continuity of history and may 
sacrifice something of its rhythmic movement. Professor Marsh’s 
name is sufficient guarantee that the story is brought up to the level 
of the best modern research. Yet the style is simple and the telling 
direct. Where some problems of importance—for example, that of 
the legal issue between Cesar and the Senate—do not admit of a direct 
and positive answer, the evidence is carefully presented in an 
Appendix. 

It is probably fair to say that the interest of most readers of the 
period will be focussed on two points—the mechanism of Roman 
government and the development of the great individual. If we test 
Professor Marsh on these two points, we shall find him, in the first 
place, deeply interested in the process by which the Senate ruled the 
State. Clearly, it had developed a political machine, which worked 
partly indeed by accepted legal forms, but partly by the less regular 
methods of bribery and intimidation. Possibly Professor Marsh 
accepts the necessity of such a machine, with consequences that were 
occasionally most odious, with more complacency than would many 
Englishmen. There can be no doubt that his investigation helps us 
to understand better the actual process of deterioration in the govern- 
ment of the late Republic. In his judgment of individuals, Professor 
Marsh is almost always clear and often convincing—not devoid of 
political sympathies, but free from excessive bias. For the Gracchi 
he has no great sympathy, though we might have expected that, after 
censuring Tiberius for his idealism, he might have had more sympathy 
for the realism of Gaius. Over Sulla we catch Professor Marsh hesitat- 
ing : he finds the tradition uncertain as to how to interpret his character 
and he does not see his way to correct it by some such new picture as 
that lately drawn for us so brilliantly by Carcopino. Cicero is depicted 
with interest and sympathy and is allowed to take the position that 
is his undeniable due. Professor Marsh is not as a rule a hero- 
worshipper. Even in the supreme case of Julius Cesar, he cannot 
find the superman manifest in everything that he planned or thought. 
He suggests that his greatness as a statesman consisted less in originality 
of ideas than in a quite exceptional sense of what was politically possible 
under particular sets of circumstances, and in this he may well be right. 

This is an attractive and valuable book, which is likely to serve as 
our short history of the late Republic for many a long day. 

H. MatTrincty. 


A Short History of the Worshipful Company of Bakers of London. By 
Sytvia Turupp. 1933. xiii + 207 pp. Obtainable from F. C. 
Lingard at Bakers’ Hall, Harp Lane, London, E.C. 21s. de 
luxe ed.; 15s. ordinary edition. 

Tu1s handsomely produced and illustrated volume was written 
at the desire of Mr. F. A. Mostyn, Master of the Bakers’ Company. 

It will be generally agreed that Mr. Mostyn did well to invite Dr. 
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Thrupp to undertake the task, which she fulfils from all available 
printed and MS. sources with the competence and aplomb to be 
expected from a contributor to Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century. On the whole too Dr. Thrupp justifies her use of the topical 
method dear to the economic historian: thus, though it is breathless 
work being hurried through ‘“ seven centuries of history ”’ in the first 
eleven pages (really only eight), the special studies which follow on 
eg. the Assize of Bread, the Baker’s Court (amusing on the fines), 
Outside Competition, the Tudor Corn Policy, etc., are individually 
illuminating. Still perhaps the mere historian may be allowed to 
put in a plea for the old-fashioned narrative in chronological sequence : 
thus, apart from the rush at the beginning, there is another curiously 
White-Queen-like effect of continually finding oneself back in the same 
place, namely the sixteenth century, which, as Dr. Thrupp shows, 
was this company’s golden age. 

The bakers do not seem to have been very popular in London; 
they received little sympathy at any time from the City authorities, 
their “ citizens of renown ”’ are neither very many nor very eminent, 
and it was not until the present century that they produced their 
first Lord Mayor. Their sturdy Puritanism seems, however, to have 
been more widely appreciated in other parts of the country, as the 
Apprentice Register of the seventeenth century shows. They were 
no doubt handicapped at home, at any rate in the Middle Ages, by 
the fact that they dealt in a necessity of life in a society never much 
above the subsistence level, while unlike the Grocers, Mercers and 
many other companies they did comparatively little “‘ general dealing.” 
Moreover, from their dim origins somewhere between 1130 and 1155 
they seem to have been divided against themselves, the brown bakers 
always resenting the superiority of the white bakers and eventually 
trying, though without much success, to form an independent society. 
(This venture was over by 1645.) Incidentally, the domination of 
the white bakers from so early a date suggests that at least in London 
more wheat was in fact consumed in the Middle Ages, whether pure 
or mixed with other grain, than some recent historians are inclined 
to allow. As late as 1586, on the other hand, wheat was so scarce 
that 50 per cent. rye had to be used by the white bakers, but this was 
exceptional. 

On the whole the bakers seem to have been a rather unfairly 
maligned body of men, and from the twelfth century to their retire- 
ment from control of the trade in 1815 their ideals of decency, charity 
and public service can in fact bear the closest comparison with those 
of any other City company. Few people who care anything about 
the past can fail to be interested in them, and they have now been 
fortunate in their historian. But one last plea to Dr. Thrupp— 
“insofar” (telescoped like this and frequently employed) is really 
a most unpleasant word. ANTHONY STEEL. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, published by H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1253-4 (1929) vi + 386 pp.; 1254-6 (1931) vii + 537 pp. ; 
1256-9 (1932) vii + 584 pp.; 1259-61 (1934) viii + 586 pp. 
£1 10s., £1 15s., £2, £1 15s., respectively. 

_ Durie these eight years the Close Rolls continue to give us a 
vivid and varied panorama of the social, economic and artistic aspects 
of court life under Henry III. We start with Henry in Gascony, 
lavishly rewarding the messenger who brings him news of the birth 
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of his daughter Katharine (p. 67); we see Eleanor celebrating her 
churching with one of those great feasts for which the sheriffs had to 
turn purveyors; presiding at the great councils of January and April 
1254, leaving the royal babies in the care of Sybilla Giffard at Windsor, 
and sailing in May for Gascony with her sons in one of those ships 
“able to take sixteen horses,” which the mayors of seaport towns 
had been commandeering since January (pp. 110 ff.). Young Edward’s 
marriage at Burgos in the autumn is, like his sister’s in 1249, the occasion 
of wholesale knighting of young gentlemen who profit by Henry’s 
generous gifts of silken robes and ‘“ golden beds ”’ till a halt has to be 
called lest the bridegroom himself suffer (p. 258). We hear not only 
of Henry’s istrio [jester ?] at Bordeaux (p. 256), but also of the boats 
furnished with banners and trumpeters which the Cinque Ports are 
ordered to send for the feast of St. Edward in 1260, to play on the Thames 
under Westminster palace, “for our pleasure and that of others ” (p. 
211). Again we read of the warm reception prepared for the Castilian 
Princess when she comes to England with her young bridegroom in 1255, 
We trace the fortunes of the elephant, St. Louis’ Christmas present to 
Henry, which the King brought back from France at the end of 1254, 
by the house built for it in the Tower in February 1255, and its burial 
in the bailey of the Tower in 1258 (p. 256). If we get an illuminating 
reference to medieval sanitation in April 1259, when the palace drains 
need a thorough overhaul (p. 380), most of the royal mandates to 
workmen illustrate the connoisseur king, adding silver images for 
St. Edward’s shrine, a picture of the life of Nebuchadnezzar for St. 
Stephen’s chapel and of “the king who was rescued by his dogs” 
for the room where the king is used to wash his head. There are 
constant references to the new works at Westminster Abbey, but 
brutal realities break into the artist’s dream when we learn that, in 
February 1256, the workmen at Westminster have downed tools, and 
that the King must somehow, whether from the profits of the eyres of 
Surrey and Sussex or from elsewhere, lay hands at once on £4000 to 
pay the arrears of wages (p. 274). 

It is in fact the financial situation, in which the personal ex- 
travagance or generosity of Henry is an important element, that is 
forcing the pace of constitutional and administrative development 
in these years and so giving these rolls their unique importance. 
Those familiar with Stubbs’ Charters will meet some old acquaintances, 
notably entries illustrating the development of representation, their 
significance greatly enhanced by their setting. We have the summons 
of representative knights to the “ parleamentum”’ of April 1254 
(pp. 43, 114) and our knowledge of the advanced state of negotiations 
for the Castilian marriage (p. 316) helps us to discount the highly 
coloured picture of swarms of Spaniards and Saracens invading Gascony 
by which Henry hoped to open his subjects’ purses, and to understand 
how Simon de Montfort’s news from the front kept them shut. The 
parliament of Oxford has left few direct traces on the Close Rolls, 
though the banishment of the Lusignans is prominent; but the last 
entry for that eventful year, namely the writs de expensis of the four 
knights, appointed in each shire in August, who brought their reports 
to the October Parliament of 1258, are the first examples of a form 
of record which has been of the greatest interest and value to the 
historian of Parliament. Transcribed by Brady in the reign of Charles 
II, and rediscovered recently by Mr. Sayles, the correct wording of 
these writs (pp. 332-3) finally disposes of the idea that there were 
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representative knights at the Easter Parliament of 1258, an idea 
accepted by Pasquet in his Origin of the House of Commons owing to 
an error in the second Report on the Dignity of a Peer. Finally, in 
September 1261, we have the famous counter-summons by Henry to 
Windsor of the knights of the shire already summoned to St. Albans 
by the magnates (p. 490). 

But it is above all in connection with the activities of the council, 
both before and after the reforms of June 1258, that these volumes 
are important. The judicial, administrative and financial work of 
the “ council remaining in England ” under the presidency of Richard 
of Cornwall while Henry is in Gascony in 1254 is copiously illustrated ; 
one could almost make out a complete agenda for the council at 
Oxford on St. Margaret’s Eve, 1254 (July 19). The “ provision ”’ 
of the Council of Merton in January 1255 for levying a tallage, notice- 
able for Henry’s solicitude for equitable assessment, has wide reper- 
cussions, including the passage-at-arms with London (pp. 159-203). 
The names of the members of council who approved the fatal bargain 
with the Pope about Apulia are recorded in a memorandum of 21 Nov., 
1255. A most interesting and important body of foreign correspond- 
ence, with the Pope, Wales, Scotland, Norway, and Castile is enrolled 
in the summer and autumn of 1258, all “ by the authority of ”’ the 
new baronial council, and forming to some extent an apologia for its 
policy. The letter of 28 July, 1259, to which Walter de Merton, 
the un-sworn Deputy Chancellor, affixed the great seal at Henry’s 
order without the authority of the Council,’ is to be found on pp. 
484-5. Henry’s readiness at that early date to break the oath he 
had sworn at Oxford foreshadowed the inevitable failure of the ex- 
periment of dual control, but the evidence of both hard work and 
good work supplied by these rolls shows that it was an experiment 
well worth making. 

The activities of the itinerant justices? are constantly mentioned, 
but of the important set of new articles administered by the justices 
in the general eyres of 1254, with their detailed inquiries into the 
conduct of local officials, there is no trace, any more than of the inquests 
of 1255 that produced the first set of ‘‘ Hundred Rolls.” The sus- 
pension of all eyres between Easter and Trinity 1255 because of the 
meeting of a great council (p. 154) suggests unpopularity, though the 
motive may have been the need of the justices’ presence at the 
“ colloquy’; but other allusions, like that noticed above, strongly 
suggest that the main use of the eyres from the royal point of view 
was to bring in revenue, and that the zeal for enforcing good conduct 
on sheriffs and bailiffs was bound up with the hope of exacting heavy 
fines. Yet there may have been a genuine desire for reform at head- 
quarters before 1258; two sheriffs, William of Horsenden of Yorkshire 
in 1254 (p. 143) and William de Lisle of Northants in 1257 (p. 65), are 
deprived of office for misconduct much like the sheriffs and bailiffs 
later convicted before Hugh Bigod, the baronial justiciar. The 
appeal of John le Moyne, sheriff of Cambridgeshire, in October 1254, to 
be relieved of his office, imposed on him by the Exchequer against his 
will, is less typical and very interesting. 


' See Eng. Hist. Rev., xu. 403-11. 
i” Th must be admitted that the index does not afford the reader much help in 
tinguishing between justices in eyre (ad omnia placita), justices of the forest, 


justices of assize, and even commissioners to levy amercements imposed by justices 


coram rege. 


M2 
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For the history of these eight years in which the guerrilla warfare 
of baronial opposition was transformed into responsible government 
a wealth of material, available hitherto to students only in manuscript, 
is now accessible to all who will take the little trouble required to under. 
stand the form } and the vocabulary ? of the rolls, with Dr. Treharne’s 
Baronial Plan of Reform as their guide and stand-by. We are left 
with a remarkable impression of continuous development, barely 
disturbed routine, and high administrative efficiency. 

HELEN M. Cam. 


Studies in Church Life in England under Edward III. By K.L. Woop. 
Lecu. 1934. xii-+ 181 pp. Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. 

Miss K. L. Woop-LecH has added another useful book to the 
series of monographs on aspects of medieval life issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. She is to be congratulated on having had 
the courage to confine herself to printed sources and on not having 
succumbed to the lure of dealing with unpublished material. For the 
published source, presumably because it is printed and so fairly 
accessible, is often taken too much for granted, and consequently does 
not always receive the attention it merits. It is true that one source 
alone is likely to give only one part of the story, but Miss Wood-Legh 
has demonstrated how important and large a part of Church life can 
be illustrated by an intensive study of a purely secular source, namely, 
the Patent Rolls made available by the fine series of Calendars issued 
under the direction of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. Nor 
has she neglected to compare the material thus collected with that 
obtainable from such ecclesiastical and other records as are available 
in print, and serve to throw further light on the particular subjects 
she has selected for consideration. The completed picture of four- 
teenth-century Church life is not yet available, because not all the 
sources for that century have been investigated and analysed, and 
until that has been done uncertainty on many points must remain, 
though the main outlines are probably fairly well established by now. 
Just as the ecclesiastical record will frequently ignore the royal or 
secular side, so likewise the secular records do not and cannot always 
take notice of what is happening in the realms of Canon Law. Yet, as 
the book under review illustrates, there are instances when a surprising 
number of the different aspects of a particular story are combined in 
one source; a point that may also be illustrated in episcopal registers. 
On the other hand there are very many instances when a comparison 
of a story as it appears in different sources seems to suggest such 
variety of facts that one almost despairs of reaching a true conclusion. 

The royal administration of religious houses, the royal visitation 
of hospitals and free chapels, and alienations in mortmain considered 
under the headings of grants to monastic houses, for the foundation 

1 E.g., the parallel French and English rolls for 1254 and 1260, when the king 
is overseas ; the fact that the membranes are numbered backwards; and that, 
generally speaking, the more interesting entries are on the back of the roll (m. 1 d., 
etc.). 

: One identification, made in all the indexes, is surely erroneous. Withernam 
(counter-distraint) is equated with Vetitum namii (vee de nam or detention of a 
distress). See Pollock and Maitland, 1. 577. The distinction is clear in the 
entry for 13 September, 1254 (pp. 271-2), where both phrases occur : the sheriff had 
taken two oxen as a counter-distress, alleging that the bishop had exceeded his 
powers by detaining a distress, when in fact the king had by charter granted the 
bishop jurisdiction over pleas of vee de nam—a regalian right. 
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of chantries and for appropriations to parish churches, are the principal 
subjects considered, and unity is given to the book by a discussion 
of the extent to which the facts illustrating these matters, derived 
from the Patent Roll entries, throw light on the position of the Church 
in public opinion in the fourteenth century, on the effects of the Black 
Death and on the relation of the Church to the central government. 
The evidence thus collected tends to confirm the view taken by recent 
scholarship that the extent of the havoc wrought by the Black Death 
on the material and moral conditions of the religious and laity alike 
was in general less serious than was at one time stated. 

For royal interference in the administration of religious houses two 
conditions, it would seem, were required, impoverishment and the fact 
that the house concerned was of royal patronage or foundation. Quite 
a number of examples are given, and certainly the extent to which 
this custom prevailed may have helped to prepare the way for the 
dissolution of the monasteries under royal authority. Interesting 
illustrations of the visitation of hospitals of royal foundation and of 
royal free chapels are given. With few exceptions during the period 
under review such visitation was entirely under the control of the 
Crown and these houses were exempt from diocesan or other ecclesi- 
astical authority as such. Since, however, in this matter of visitation 
they were subject to that of the Chancellor of England, himself most 
usually a cleric, and often a bishop, the distinction may not have 
seemed very real. It would be interesting to know how often in later 
times the chancellor was merged, as it were, in the bishop or arch- 
bishop and the distinction obliterated. Certainly an instance can be 
quoted from Kent of a royal hospital being visited early in the four- 
teenth century by Archbishop Reynolds, as Chancellor, that fact being 
so stated, and again, early in the sixteenth century, by Archbishop 
Warham, also at the time Chancellor, but with that fact unrecorded 
in the account of the visitation as entered in his register. 

Much of the information so far available about chantries we owe, 
as Miss Wood-Legh herself points out, to the work of various Societies 
in publishing, so far as they relate to their own locality, the certificates 
concerning the chantries drawn up on the eve of their dissolution, and 
including with these in varying degrees of fullness other material 
relating to their foundation and work. This somewhat scattered 
material is now given additional value by the able summing up and 
review of the information as to the origin, rules and administration of 
the chantries that may be gathered by a study of the licences to alienate 
lands and rents in mortmain for their maintenance. Many other 
points of interest emerge in the process of reading the book, and at the 
close the reader will feel that, although perhaps no startlingly novel 
fact is brought to light, yet the investigation pursued was very well 
worth while undertaking and that, thanks to Miss Wood-Legh’s labours, 
he has gained a far clearer and more definite conception of some of the 
essential facts for an understanding of Church life in the fourteenth 
century than he previously possessed. I. J. CHURCHILL. 


English Constitutional Documents, 1307-1485. Edited by ELmanor 
C. Lopcr and Guapys A. THORNTON. 1935. Pp. xxv + 430. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue editors of this volume have had a difficult task, for their 
book must inevitably be brought into comparison with the Select 
Charters and Dr. Tanner’s T'udor Constitutional Documents. Their 
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compilation approximates to the latter rather than to Stubbs’s 
selection. It is not divided chronologically by reigns, and there are 
very few extracts from chroniclers. The pieces in it are taken primarily 
from record sources, and a feature of the book is the special attention 
paid to the organs of government. Perhaps there is a little too much 
material on the administrative side; an old-fashioned judgment would 
be inclined to look for more “ straight ”’ history, perhaps even a little 
poetry, and to jettison some of the wardrobe and exchequer material. 
But the book is very comprehensive and will be found extremely 
useful. Of particular value at the end is the section (Part m) on 
local government, especially on the Justices of the Peace and the 
sheriffs. The texts themselves are carefully rendered, though, as a 
prefatory note points out, “‘ the exact spelling and punctuation of the 
documents have been written as in the printed text and MS. source.” 
This is sometimes a little unhappy, as when initial z’s make their 
appearance. It would have been better to go to the original English 
letters. The editors’ descriptions of the documents are carefully done, 
though on p. 80 Duke Humphrey’s protest against the liberation of 
the Duke of Orleans needs a footnote to explain why the extract quoted 
is directed against the position of Cardinal Beaufort as Cardinal in 
England. A welcome feature is the lists of authorities, articles and 
essays appended to each section. 

For teaching purposes the book will be found of good service. 
A more critical appreciation will naturally discover points to question 
and to supplement. The overlapping of the sections on the council, 
the household, and parliament, especially on the question of household 
reform, is difficult to avoid, and the student should be warned to take 
these three as a whole. The editors sometimes fall into vagueness in 
the introductions to the separate sections, e.g. upon the boroughs 
(p. 375), where it is very difficult to gather what is their notion of 
the advance of the borough towards corporateness in the fifteenth 
century. Here, we think, the Charter Roll should have been more 
freely used in order to demonstrate the striking progress made by many 
places in this direction. It is a pity, too, that the section on the Church 
is so scanty. It has, the editors say, ‘‘ been purposely left slight,” in 
view of the forthcoming new edition of Wilkins. But Wilkins is still 
a long way off, and some extracts should have been included to cover 
the important subject of Convocation. Furthermore, the calendars 
could have been used for that range of material upon which Miss Wood- 
Legh has recently drawn for her studies (e.g. upon licences in mortmain, 
etc.), and the English defence against the determined papal attack 
upon the Statute of Provisors has received no notice. The co-operation 
of Parliament and Convocation in the matter of heresy is another point 
which presses for more extensive treatment. And in the section on 
parliament, should the editors have adopted Professor Gray’s nomen- 
clature, ‘Commons’ Petitions,’ without more careful thought ? 

But it is easy to find gaps and to make criticisms. One question 
remains. How far does this book give the student a working knowledge 
of the constitutional life of the period? It is here, we feel, that more 
synthetic guidance on the part of the editors is to be desired. If by the 
end of the fourteenth century the civil service is no longer a matter of 
political controversy, and if the main outlines of administration have 
been drawn, there is always the important problem of making the forms 
of government do the things that are required. The growth of fictions, 
of ways of getting round difficult statutes without repealing them, 
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perpetual modifications of legal and administrative practice to meet the 
growth of a constantly expanding society and the development of the 
rising commercial classes, need careful consideration. The contact 
between government and society requires illustration not only (as here) 
from records of the towns and of the sheriff’s and escheator’s office, but 
also from the story of personalities, of places like Berkeley or Tattershall, 
of family pride and tradition. Somehow one got a breath of these 
things in the Select Charters. That is why we are old-fashioned enough 
to miss the chronicler, however much he may have deteriorated in the 
later medieval period. Is this interpretation of “‘ constitutional ” 
too exacting ¢ K. F. Jacos. 


Ie XVI Siécle. By Henri Ste and Armand Réprtton. 1935. 
xxiii + 410 pp. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires. 35 fr. 


M. Cuartéty, Rector of the University of Paris, explains the 
purpose of the collection, of which this volume forms part, in a short 
preface. It is not a text-book, but a companion and help to the study 
of the sixteenth century. He contrasts the character of the teaching 
of history in schools and in universities. The former is “ necessarily 
dogmatic’; the latter is “ necessarily critical.’’ The object of this 
book is to make the passage from the one type of teaching to the other 
less laborious for both teacher and pupil. In England we do not make 
this absolute contrast between teaching in school and university; but 
all teachers and pupils in a university who occupy themselves with 
the sixteenth century are certain to find this volume of the greatest 
value to them. 

It consists of three elements. First there is a narrative of the 
century arranged under different headings. No effort has been made 
to make this picturesque or interesting to beginners. It is indeed 
rather a précis than a narrative, and a reader who is not already 
acquainted with the main features of the story will probably not make 
much of the chapters on the Reformation in Germany or the French 
wars of religion or the campaigns in Italy. But if these chapters are 
read with care they will be found to contain new points of view or 
information that does not appear in the ordinary histories or the sug- 
gestion of new factors in the development of the different nations of 
Europe. A strongly marked feature throughout is the insistence on 
economic history, though there is no exaggeration of their importance, 
no tendency to a merely material view of history. The second chapter, 
on “ The Economic Revolution of the Sixteenth Century,” seems to me 
to be the most valuable of all. I do not think so much help on this 
important and very difficult subject can be found in any other book. 
The economic condition of France on the eve of the wars of religion 
is also admirably discussed in chapter xvi. The book takes a wide 
sweep and includes all known history in its survey. There are excellent 
chapters on England; a short but most helpful chapter on the 
Scandinavian countries; and a final chapter ventures to survey “ the 
civilisations of Asia’ in nine pages. Every chapter contains some- 
thing suggestive and original. 

The second element is the bibliographies. And these are not quite 
as other bibliographies. After each chapter there comes first an 
account of the sources and then a list, with a few words of comment, of 
the modern books on the subject. These lists are rather curious, The 
very latest books are given, even when they are theses for the doctorate. 
But the great books of the last generation are omitted without a word 
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of apology or explanation. The names of Ranke and Froude do not 
occur anywhere, and the history of the sixteenth century without 
reference to Ranke produces something like a shock. Motley is just 
mentioned, but only to say that he is vieilli. There is no mention of 
Sarpi in the chapter on the Counter-Reformation. But Chamberlin 
and Hackett are mentioned as having written on Henry VIII, though 
with a note of warning. This method of selection rests no doubt on a 
theory deliberately adopted; but can it really be that students in 
France are not recommended to turn the pages of Ranke ? 

The third element to which I should like to call attention is a 
series of notes which follows the bibliography of each chapter. These 
are headed “‘ Etat actuel des questions,” and they call attention to points 
about which modern research and speculation are in doubt. These 
are the most interesting part of the book, and it is a pity that they are 
printed in such small type that they demand young eyes for the easy 
reading of them. I think in every instance they will be found to raise 
points of real interest. In chapter 1 for instance there is a note on 
the origins of capitalism. In chapter Iv the causes of the Reformation 
are touched on. In chapter vi the point is made that it was the towns 
rather than the princes that favoured Lutheranism. In chapter vm 
the question is discussed whether the Counter Reformation introduced 
any new principle into the church of Rome. But there is not one of 
these sections that will not be read with profit. 

If I were still a teacher of history this book would never be far from 
my desk. It is an illustration of the vigour and care with which 
historical studies are pursued in France and which have given her a 
primacy among the nations of Europe in this department of knowledge. 

A. J. Grant. 


Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By Percy Simpson. 1935. xii + 251 pp. Milford. 45s. net. 

Tuts book is valuable as an argued summary of past work, both of 
Mr. Simpson and of other people, and valuable for the map it presents 
for future workers. Until quite recently, scholars knew so little of the 
economy of the Elizabethan printing house that they were incapable 
of dealing wisely with certain elementary difficulties in a text. When 
the work of an author was held to terminate with the delivery of his 
MS. at the press, any misprints or hard readings were put down to the 
dunderheadedness of the printer. The natural result was that the 
editor considered himself a member of a superior class, like a rule-of- 
thumb civil servant supervising the work of a gang of dagoes. The 
importance of this book is that, in effect, it promotes the printer to a 
status at least equally honourable with that of the editor. The editor 
must now look upon himself differently. He must see himself as 
collaborating with an intelligent and skilled printer who once collab- 
orated with an author regularly visiting the press room, all three of 
them collaborating on behalf of the perfect text. Mr. Simpson's 
evidence amply frees the Elizabethan printer from the alternate charge 
of being slovenly and piratical. Indeed the impression one gets from 
reading the many addresses “ 7'o the Reader” here collected, is one 
of his honest vigilance, sometimes even of his nervous solicitude. The 
pre-typescript printer often encountered great difficulties when trans- 
ferring his copy into print. One printer, for example, complains of 
copy “ verie darke and enterlined.”’ But he did his best. He was 
adequately staffed, providing himself, in the event of polyglot or 
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scientific copy, with specialist proof correctors. He submitted proofs 
to the author—otherwise he seems habitually to have apologised for 
the omission. And he finished his job either by appending an errata 
list, or by correcting errors with pen and ink, or by doing both. With 
all this care usually behind the misprints (the ‘‘ faults escaped ”’ as they 
were honestly called) the business of emending immediately becomes 
less of a game for Sunday afternoons. An editor will at least have to 
look at all procurable copies of an edition, since correction sometimes 
continued during the printing off. If he emends, let it be with a faint 
sense of wonder that he is needed at all. 

This book is the first adequate statement of the new views which a 
wider acquaintance with old books was bound to bring. Students will 
be more ready now to collect the remaining evidence—it is almost an 
axiom that any old book will yield some interesting detail of book 
production. Their finds assuredly will not disturb Mr. Simpson’s 
excellent conclusions, but, with this book handsomely prominent on 
all public shelves and on many private ones, the new evidence will be 
readily orientated. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825. By Epwarp 
HueuHEs. 1934. xii +528 pp. Manchester University Press. 21s. 


Mr. Epwarp Hueuess has written a valuable and suggestive book 
on an unexplored subject. His primary theme is the history of salt 
taxation in England, and of the Salt Office which existed from 1702 
to 1798; but in the course of his survey he touches on many aspects of 
constitutional and administrative history over a period of nearly 300 
years. He begins with a study of the Elizabethan and early Stuart 
salt patents, and though the story is a confused one he has much of 
interest to say. Of particular value are his remarks on the rise of the 
Attorney-General, especially in relation to the drafting of letters 
patent. The next chapter is devoted to the development of Excise, 
from its beginnings in the Civil War to the end of the century. He 
discusses the problems of its collection, the evolution of the farming 
system, and the change to direct official collection in 1683. This is 
important for his primary theme, for the new salt duties imposed under 
William III were at first mainly under the control of the Excise Office, 
the separate Salt Office created in 1702 was an offshoot from it, and in 
1798 the two offices were re-amalgamated. Mr. Hughes gives a 
detailed account of the Salt Office in the eighteenth century, of its 
relations to the salt industry, and to the other revenue departments. 
The concluding section of the book deals with the agitation for the 
repeal of the duties, which took place in 1825. 

The book is an important contribution to that history of the central 
government of England in recent centuries which urgently needs to 
be written. The works of T. F. Tout on the fourteenth century, and 
of the Webbs on local government, are models to be kept in mind. 
The difficulty of writing departmental history is that the dull routine 
details of administration must be thoroughly mastered, and their 
bearing, if any, on the general problems of the time made clear. It 
is the merit of Mr. Hughes’ book that he always takes the wide view. 
His is pioneer work, and he admits that many of his conclusions are 
tentative; on some points more detailed work than he has had time 
for would probably make the position clearer. On the question of the 

running cash ” in the time of Charles II, for example, that is, the need 
of the government to obtain constant and frequent payments of 
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money, it is probable that a detailed examination of the receipt books 
of the Exchequer would show exactly what the position was at different 
periods. Again, a more detailed analysis of the farming of the revenue 
under Charles II would probably be of value. The disadvantages of 
farming seem obvious to us, but the solution at the time did not seem 
so. Halifax, it is to be noted, was in favour of a farm, and the quarrel 
between him and Rochester over the collection of the revenue in 1683 
has not yet been adequately explained : it may not have been due to 
a purely personal rivalry. But concentration on these points would 
undoubtedly have limited the scope of the book. Would it, however, 
have been possible for Mr. Hughes to assist the reader by giving some 
facts and statistics in tabular form in an appendix—e.g. the produce 
of the salt duties and the proportion they bore to the total revenue, 
lists of the chief salt acts, lists of the heads of the department, etc. ? 
The value of such appendices is perhaps debatable, but one reader at 
least would have welcomed them. 

Mr. Hughes’ portraits of the individual characters in his story are 
often of great interest, e.g. his sketches of Martin Noel and of Charles 
Duncombe. Perhaps the most interesting is John Christian Curwen, 
Cumberland industrialist and protagonist of the repeal of the salt 
duties. He was a man of very varied activities, and Mr. Hughes’ 
promised life of him will be awaited with lively interest. 

J. R. Crompton. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. 1619-21, iv + 487 pp., 1930, 
30s.; 1621-23, iv + 598 pp., 1932, 35s.; 1623-25, iv + 588 pp., 
1933, 35s.; 1625-26, iv + 578 pp., 1934, 35s. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

Wirtu these additions to the now rapidly advancing early Stuart 
series we enter upon a period which has more to offer to the student of 
national events than is to be found in the somewhat flatter volumes 
immediately preceding them. The time of troubles in Germany has 
begun; and it is not long before the commotions in Bohemia and the 
Palatinate produce an answering clamour in English affairs. The 
key-note of the present volumes has a grimly familiar ring to modern 
ears : 


His Majesty, taking into his royal thoughts and contemplation upon what 
uncertain terms the affairs of Christendom in general now stand, and observing 
more particularly that the neighbour princes and states round him do for the 
most part put themselves in arms, and some of them so suspiciously as if they 
wanted but the opportunity to attempt some part of his dominions, deemeth 
it not safe for him to rest secure and not to put himself likewise upon his guard. 


The unsettlement in central Europe combined with other factors to 
bring about a severe industrial depression during the last six years of 
James’s reign; and one of the first indications of this is to be found ina 
petition considered towards the end of 1619 from eighty clothiers of 
the eastern counties relating to the failure of a London merchant-buyer. 
Thereafter, there are frequent interventions by the Council to effect 
temporary arrangements among groups of creditors. Not only did 
it act (with obvious uncertainty about its legal powers) as a sort of 
bankruptcy court, it took various measures to allay discontent among 
unemployed workers, and what is more interesting to the student of 
conciliar government, it is to be found making experiments in the 
appointment of ad hoc committees and commissions on the policies 
of economic adjustment; so that it is here possible to view what are 
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the remote origins of the Board of Trade. Apart from these indications, 
there are few signs in the register of novelties in committee procedure. 
The personnel of the Council of course underwent a number of changes, 
on the whole justifying Gardiner’s shrewd observation that the rise of 
the parvenu Cranfield to high office signified a change in the king’s 
conception of how the governmental nucleus should be composed. A 
Lord President returned to the Council in 1621 after the office had long 
been in abeyance. 

Yet administrative reform under what might be called a business- 
man’s government was unable to touch many departments outside 
the field of state finance; although an unusual compliment paid in 
full Council to the efficient labours of the navy commissioners in 
February 1620 is an indication that the policy of “thorough” was 
now being applied to some matters of detail. Every schoolboy knows 
that during Buckingham’s tenure of the admiralty the high policy of 
state passed into one of its least happy phases. The Council, manned 
as it was, was clearly a subservient instrument. It worked hard— 
meeting eighty-five times in 1625, the year in which both Secretary 
Coke and Sir Julius Cesar wrote essays glorifying its functions—but 
it retained little faculty for independent criticism of affairs, whilst on 
many questions its opinion was never even sought. Still the records 
are not a register of proceedings, but a fair copy of such communications 
and decisions as were handed over to the clerk in attendance for precise 
formulation. There may have been some sense of neglect behind a 
motion adopted a few days after Charles’s accession resolving that 
“his Majesty’s services would suffer if the honour and reverence that 
was wont to be given to the Privy Council of the King were not kept 
up and maintained by the King.” 

If James seldom consulted the members of the Council in their 
corporate capacity on matters of diplomacy, even on the few occasions 
when he was driven to do so by perplexity or in order to satisfy some 
qualm, no note of the consultation was put down. The Prince of Wales’s 
adventures in Madrid are barely referred to until some days after the 
Council had agreed to swear to the articles on religion propounded by 
Spain. The terms of the articles are not mentioned, and the only 
reason for minuting a brief reference to this solemn ceremony of oath- 
helping is apparently that a record might be made of the proviso that 
the fulfilment of the oath was contingent on the performance of Charles’s 
marriage with the Infanta. A full and reasoned apologia in Council 
made by James upon his objections to the Commons’ protestation 
appears under December 1621. He declared the entry in the Commons 
Journal invalid, “and did further manu sua propria take the said 
protestation out of the journal book . . . and commanded an act of 
Council . . . to be entered in the register of Council causes” : which 
explains the minute. 

The Council’s doings are apt to give an untrue picture of what was 
of routine importance in the administrative sphere. New experiments 
and the raising of supplies having a questionable character occupy a 
disproportionate amount of space; well-tried methods scarcely any. 
When plans come to grief, when the “ forced-loan ” programme falls 
short of its promise, when recruits to Mansfield’s army desert their 
units and run amok, the Council has to work desperately hard. Much 
information can be obtained from these pages about the routine of 
provisioning an army. ‘There are numerous references to Irish affairs, 
to the fortunes of monopoly projects, and to the various methods of 
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suasion and deterrence employed by the government to repress political 
agitation and to correct deficient loyalty. 

The Council cuts a poor figure trying to settle mining disputes. A 
lottery in Ireland which is impoverishing his Majesty’s subjects is 
suppressed; the patentee in that kingdom “ for the penalty imposed 
upon such as plough with their horses by the tails ”’ is found to be com. 
pounding with law-breakers, and the king accordingly takes into his 
own hands the offensive against that barbarous custom. <A knight and 
two gentlemen inhabiting the Fleet lock the warden out of their 
prison; whereupon the King’s Bench prisoners mutiny and hold the 
gaol against a siege until posse comitatus is raised. The Council 
of the North is reprimanded for allowing an officer of the court to force 
a long-haired clergyman to go to the barber. Linen and dishes used 
by the lords of the Star Chamber mysteriously disappear. The privy 
seal also absents itself—with its keeper on a trip to Wales—and the 
Council makes order for a short-circuiting of formal procedure in a 
manner that would have horrified Sir William Anson. All four volumes 
are luxuriously indexed. A. V. JupaEs. 


Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India. By EDwarp THompson 
and G. T. Garratr. 1934. xii + 690 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 

The First Century of British Justice in India. By Sir CHARLES Fawcett. 
1934. xx + 269 pp. Milford. 15s. 

THE writers of the first of these volumes have obviously intended 
it mainly as a guide to enable the general reader to form a balanced 
judgment of the present situation in India through an appreciation 
of the many and intricate historical forces which have gone to produce 
it. As such it merits the highest praise. Both authors have had a 
long and intimate connection with India; and they have striven to 
present as complete a picture as possible. Their success in this respect 
makes their book strikingly different from any other history of British 
India of similar compass that has yet appeared. It is a stock criticism 
of histories of British India that they tend to be merely histories of 
the British in India. That criticism does not apply in this case. 
British rule has meant the introduction of Western methods of thought, 
administration, industry and communications into India. All these 
matters are fully dealt with in the book ; and one of its most interesting 
features is the authors’ attempt to trace their effects upon Indian 
life. For instance they show how profoundly British administration 
and literature influenced the revival of Indian religious and intellectual 
life, which began in about the third decade of the nineteenth century 
and has continued with increasing vigour ever since. And their 
discussion of the process whereby Indian village life has been altered 
from a rigidly communal to a largely cash basis should serve as a 
healthy corrective to the extremists on both sides with their glib 
generalisations, whether to the effect that “a golden age of peace and 
prosperity existed before the British came, or that the whole of India 
was plunged into anarchy and misery from which it was saved by the 
British connection.” In this important respect, therefore, Messrs. 
Thompson and Garratt have beaten the professional historians in 
their own sphere. 

Other bouquets also may be handed to them. Indian history as 
written by most professional historians is deadly dull stuff to read, 
especially for the English reader, who, generally speaking, regards 
India as beyond his range of interest. But here we have Indian 
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history without tears. The story is very well told, and one’s interest 
never flags. The reader unfamiliar with Indian conditions will not 
be put off by a surfeit of difficult names or a maze of details that seem 
to lead nowhere. One’s only complaint in this connection is that 
there are too many quotations in the first half of the book. Were 
these all from contemporary sources like the one from Lord Dalhousie’s 
midnight note to his private secretary—* If you are up and have your 
breeches on, come here. If not, without them ’’—there would be little 
to complain of. But too often they come from well-known and easily 
accessible secondary authorities, and even in a few cases from text- 
books in everyday use. 

The authors in their Preface explain how difficult it has been to 
avoid national or racial bias. The fact that they have realised the 
true proportions of this difficulty indicates that they have gone farther 
towards overcoming it than the vast majority of writers on British 
India. Practically every educated Indian is firmly convinced that 
it is impossible for an Englishman to write Indian history with fairness 
to Indians. And the present reviewer is forced to admit that there is 
substance in the charge. This book, however, should go a long way 
towards disproving it, for it represents a remarkably sane view of the 
subject coupled with absolute honesty of treatment. There is no 
better history of British India for the general reader, nor better intro- 
duction to the subject for the student ; though from the point of view 
of the latter it must be admitted that the early period up to 1760 is 
rather disappointingly sketchy. The volumeis furnished with adequate 
maps and an excellent index. There is also a brief bibliographical 
note intended only for the general reader. 

Sir Charles Fawcett, a former Judge of the High Court of Judicature, 
Bombay, recently appointed to the editorship of the India Office 
series I'he English Factories in India, has given us a notable and most 
welcome addition to our knowledge of the origins of British rule in 
India. Its main part deals with the history of the Bombay Court 
of Judicature from its establishment by Gerald Aungier in 1672 until 
the year 1728. Besides this there is a brief chapter on the develop- 
ment of judicial arrangements in Madras and Calcutta up to the latter 
date, and another presenting a sketch of the history of the Mayor’s 
Courts set up in the three Presidency towns under the Company’s 
Charter of 1726. 

The Charter of 1668 granting Bombay to the East India Company 
contemplated the establishment of Courts on the English model. 
The laws administered therein, it was laid down, were to be “‘ consonant 
to Reason”’ and as far as possible agreeable to those of England. 
Accordingly a set of ‘‘ laws ” was drafted by Thomas Papillon and the 
Company’s Solicitor, Mr. Moses, and despatched to Bombay. They 
are reproduced for the first time in the work under review. Theoreti- 
cally they remained in force until superseded by the provisions of the 
Charter of 1726. Their most important provision was one stipulating 
that all trials, both civil and criminal, were to be by jury, of which half 
was to be non-English when any party to the dispute was not English. 
They proved inadequate, however, especially in military matters. 
Moreover, later administrators had not the same high regard for 
impartial justice as had characterised the upright and able Aungier. 

he “laws” therefore became lost to memory, and trial by jury 
lapsed completely during the period 1690-1718. No contemporary 
copy of them is now extant. Sir Charles Fawcett prints one ap- 
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parently made in 1748; but he points out that even if all trace of them 
had disappeared, it would be possible substantially to reproduce 
them, since the laws framed for St. Helena in 1682 were, in the words 
of a Company’s Despatch of 1 August, 1683, “‘ for the most part drawn 
from the Modell of Laws we establisht upon our Island of Bombay.” 
By rescuing from oblivion “‘ the first civil and criminal code enacted 
for any part of British India,” the author has earned the gratitude 
of all students of British administration in India. But there is much 
more of first-rate interest and significance in his book. Not the least 
interesting are the full accounts of trials and of Aungier’s work “ in 
laying well and truly the foundations of British Justice in Bombay, 
in face of great difficulties.” Only in recent years have historical 
scholars come to realise something of the true greatness and importance 
of Gerald Aungier. The Dictionary of National Biography, for instance, 
contains no notice of him. Sir Charles Fawcett’s careful researches 
reveal to us for the first time what was probably the most remarkable 
of his many achievements, yet one concerning which past historians 
have maintained an almost complete silence. D. G. E. Hatt. 


Germany in the Eighteenth Century: The Social Background of the 
Literary Revival. By W. B. Brurorp. 1935. x + 344 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


PROFESSOR BruFoRD’s book is intended in the first place, as he 
tells us in the preface, for the English student of German literature 
and thought. Its main aim is to provide material for a sociological 
study of eighteenth-century German literature, to ‘‘ draw attention 
to particular features in literature, to which a knowledge of the social 
life of the time lends a new significance.” It is planned in the spirit of 
the ‘‘ wider conception of Modern Studies,”’ which the author, perhaps 
somewhat optimistically, considers ‘‘ has steadily been gaining ground 
in this country.” The note that pervades the whole is struck in the 
opening chapter on Kleinstaaterei, for the work is a valiant and re- 
markably successful attempt to present a clear survey of a bewildering 
complexity of conditions in the ‘Germany ”’ of that century. The 
author repeatedly warns us that generalisations are difficult, where 
we are not dealing with a centralised state, like England or France, 
but with a Holy Roman Empire made up of some 300 separate 
** Territories.” 

It is invidious to pick out special chapters in this interesting book, 
but as an example mention might perhaps be made of that on “‘ Courts 
and Courtiers,’’ which presents an admirable picture of the pageant of 
court life, and of its relation to the art of the day. “ Art inevitably 
owed much to aristocratic patronage, if only for the reason that the 
aristocracy controlled such a large share of the resources of the country.” 
There is a dramatic change when we come to the next chapters, which 
deal with the Agrarian Economy and the Peasant, and which show 
us, none the less effectively for that restraint and absence of mere 
sensationalism which are among the virtues of the book, the real basis 
of this elaborate superstructure. The largest section deals with the 
New Order of Society, the rise of the middle class in the towns and the 
development of the various professions. In a final part devoted to the 
Reactions on Literature, the author effectively sums up the influence 
of the various political, economic and social factors earlier described 
upon the literature of the age. 

The book is well documented, and its excellent matter admirably 
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arranged. There is some repetition between the various chapters, 
which the method of treatment perhaps rendered inevitable. While 
a useful attempt is made to convey an idea of the financial conditions 
and the standard of living of the age, there is some inconsistency in regard 
to the value of the thaler and the gulden, e.g. the varying statements 
concerning Goethe’s allowance as a minister on pp. 265 and 332, and 
those on the thaler on p. 278. But these trifles do not affect the sterling 
merit of the book, which presents with sound scholarship an immense 
amount of material in a comparatively small space, and will be in- 
valuable for all students of the life and literature of the period. 
H. G. ArxKrns. 


The Rise of Modern Europe. Ed. by Witttam L. Lancer. Vol. xr: 
A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799. By Crane Brinton. 1934. 
x + 330 pp.; Vol. x1v: Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832. 
By F. B. Artz. 1934. xiii-+ 317 pp. Harper. 15s. each vol. 


ProFEssoR BRINTON notes that “the temptation to write about 
France rather than about Europe during this decade is so strong 
that only the co-operative works have been able to overcome it . . .” 
(p. 303). He has not been able to prevent himself from succumbing 
to this temptation : and his book is almost solely a work on revolu- 
tionary France, and the effect of the revolution upon Europe. Within 
these limits, it is an excellent summary of the subject, and incorporates 
the most recent research—to which Professor Brinton himself has 
made a notable contribution in his book on the Jacobins. 

The matter is excellent : but some minor blemishes in the manner 
can hardly pass without comment. First, an anti-Christian bias now 
and again comes to the surface. On p. 9, for example, it is asserted 
that “Louis . . . judged in accordance with the moral categories 
of Christianity in a time of revolutionary stress when those categories 
have even less than their customary validity ” (cf. pp. 42, 281-2). 
Professor Brinton’s thesis with regard to Louis may be proven: but 
a general gibe at the moral categories of Christianity is surely out of 
place, since this is a historical and not a theological work. Second, 
a type of artificial ‘‘ cleverness ” is sometimes noticeable. For example 
“ Louis was too undecided and too virtuous—the adjectives are perhaps 
not quite synonymous—to stamp out opposition by force...” 
(p.61). Third, some of the phraseology might have been more happily 
conceived. The noun “ stool-pigeon”’ (p. 216) and the adjective 
“ grab-bag ’’ (p. 257) seem a little out of place: and it is surprising 
to be informed that ‘‘ Aulard’s criticisms (of Taine) are mostly of a 
rather piddling sort ” (p. 294). 

Apart from these unsatisfactory details, the work as a whole well 
repays study. There is a chapter on ‘‘ The Arts and Sciences in 
Revolutionary Europe,’ and the ‘ Conclusion” is well-conceived 
and thoughtful. There is also a bibliographical essay, which—while 
making no attempt to be comprehensive—is very helpful to the non- 
specialist. Finally, the illustrations, which are well-chosen and very 
interesting, are grouped in a separate section. This book will prove 
a useful addition to any library. 

_ Professor Artz’s previous work, France wnder the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, is written ‘‘ with emphasis chiefly on social and intellectual 
development ” (p. 295). The same emphasis occurs in the present 
work, and Chapters 1 to Iv, and Chapter vir, are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the ‘‘ history of ideas ”*—in other words, 140 pages out of 
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294 pages of text. This is in itself a serious criticism of a work which 
purports to be a general survey of political, diplomatic, economic, 
social, and intellectual history. These 140 pages, regarded in them. 
selves, provide a valuable study of the ideas of the period, and are 
marred only by the liberal bias to which the author himself confesses 
(p. xiii). For example, it is stated (p. 16) as a feature of the reactionary 
régime in England after 1815, that “‘ while dissent had long been 
permitted in England, the Established Church forced everyone to 
pay taxes for its maintenance.”” This extraordinary interpretation 
of the English tithe system applies with equal validity to 1935. 

The remaining 156 pages set out to provide a general survey of 
European history: and the attempt is not successful. Several 
important topics, for example the Hundred Days, the ambassadorial 
conferences at Paris, the Zollverein, get a mere paragraph or so each, 
When the period covered by this book is ending, one of the most 
important problems before Europe was Mehemet Ali’s invasion of 
Syria, which had begun in November 1831: but this is not even 
mentioned. Moreover, there are numerous errors. On p. 22 it is 
stated that the Sultan refused to join the Holy Alliance. In truth, 
he had never been invited, as the author himself points out later 
(p. 118). On p. 237 it is stated that “ by 1826 a large free-trade area 
had been formed under Prussian leadership in North Germany.” The 
date 1826 is of no special significance in the development of the 
Zollverein (presumably 1828 is meant)—and in any case it is a great 
exaggeration. On p. 288 the author declares that when Grey resigned 
in May 1832, William IV called on Wellington to form a ministry, 
and Wellington declined. Wellington in fact tried and failed: and 
this strange mis-statement displays a lack of knowledge not only of 


Wellington’s character, but of the whole Reform crisis. ‘These examples 
are, unfortunately, merely a few among very many: and, except for 
the “history of ideas,” the book is not likely to prove very helpful 
to anybody. G. B. HENDERSON. 


sterreich-Preussen von Basel bis Campoformio, 1795-1797. 1. Teil. 
Der Westen Krieg und Frieden mit Frankreich. By Dr. Pa 
Anton ERNSBERGER. 1932. 469 pp. Prag. Verlag der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und Kiinste fiir die 
Tschechoslowakische Rep. R.M. 10. 


DovuBLE personalities in politics are not uncommon, but they are 
always rather puzzling. They puzzle contemporaries and it is not 
surprising that historians sometimes fail to understand them. English 
and French historians are in the habit, as Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
Marlborough frankly avows, of treating “‘ Austria ’’ and ‘“‘ the Empire ” 
as interchangeable terms. Yet it is important to realise that they 
were really separate entities, and that the Emperor had a double 
personality. The elected head of the Holy Roman Empire was a 
distinct person from the hereditary ruler of the Austrian dominions, 
just as the King of Great Britain in the eighteenth century was 4 
distinct person from the Elector of Hanover. The King could be at 
war while the Elector, if the King’s enemies would allow it, remained or 
became neutral. So the Austrian ruler could be at war while the 
Emperor was at peace. The Georges had their Hanoverian ministers 
and their British ministers, and in theory their functions were quite 
distinct. So the Emperor at Vienna had his Reichskanzlei for imperial 
business and his Staatskanzlei for Austrian affairs. Of course, mm 
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practice these distinctions were apt to be blurred. British ministers 
often, of necessity, guided the conduct of the Elector, and it was 
frequently stated and believed that George I in his conduct as King 
was swayed by his electoral advisers. Equally the Emperor in dealing 
with imperial affairs might allow his policy to be dictated by purely 
Austrian interests, and the Staatskanzlei might dominate the Reichs- 
kanzlei. But in spite of this overlapping or encroachment, the distinction 
is areal one, and many misconceptions have arisen from disregarding it. 

If any student desires to obtain some insight into the mysteries 
of the imperial constitution and into the always possible conflict 
between imperial and Austrian interests, he will find ample guidance 
in Dr. Ernstberger’s chapter on the Diet at Ratisbon in 1795 (pp. 
131-58). The coalition against the French Republic had its origin 
in a half-hearted alliance between Austria and Prussia in 1791. It 
was half-hearted because there had been incessant hostility between 
the two states ever since Frederick the Great’s invasion of Silesia in 
1740. Antagonism to the new order in France proved an inadequate 
bond to counterbalance this traditional enmity, which was revived by 
conflicting interests in the two final partitions of Poland. The result 
was that Prussia in 1795 deserted the coalition, which had come in the 
interval to include the Empire, and concluded with France the separate 
Treaty of Basel, which granted neutrality to northern Germany, and 
by secret clauses virtually surrendered to France the left bank of the 
Rhine. This desertion was denounced at Vienna as treachery to the 
Empire, of which the Prussian King—also a double personality—was 
a member as Elector of Brandenburg. But Hardenberg, who had 
negotiated the Treaty of Basel, was not a born Prussian and was too 
good a “German ”’ to disregard the welfare of the Empire. He had 
skilfully procured the insertion of a clause fixing a time limit within 
which the states of southern Germany might make their peace with 
France under Prussian mediation. If this clause should be successful 
in achieving its purpose, the charge of splitting up Germany would fall 
to the ground, and Prussia would be able to pose as a better and more 
efficient defender of imperial interests than Austria, their official 
champion. It was to consider this double problem, immediate peace 
or the continuance of war, and the acceptance or rejection of Prussian 
mediation, that the Diet met in 1795. The Emperor Francis and his 
Austrian minister Thugut were resolutely opposed to peace, and still 
more to a peace concluded under the egis of Prussia. On the other 
hand, the German states were almost unanimous in their desire for 
peace, and though many of them boggled about Prussian mediation, 
they were not prepared to quarrel with Prussia or to reject the most 
obvious method of coming to tolerable terms with France. Austria 
was thus in a dilemma. If the Emperor openly expressed his Austrian 
decision to continue the war, he would drive the German states into 
the arms of Prussia. It was necessary for him in his imperial capacity 
to express his eager desire for peace, while his representatives at Ratis- 
bon, guided in the background by instructions from Thugut and by the 
advice of Thugut’s representative at Ratisbon, Count Lehrbach, did 
their utmost to promote divisions and delay and to avert any accept- 
ance of Prussian mediation, though they could not prevent the adop- 
tion of the milder term “ co-operation.” In the end the Staatskanzlei 
carried the day, the hopes of Hardenberg were disappointed, and no 
combined peace for the Empire was obtained in 1795. Thugut probably 
did not realise, and if he did would not have hesitated on that account, 
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that by his success he was knocking a nail into the coffin of the Empire. 
The Diet of 1795 was the last session which did not meet under the 
shadow of impending dissolution. 

This chapter about the Diet may be taken as a sample of Dr. 
Ernstberger’s work, and as showing both its merits and its defects, 
It is very full, it is quite clear, but it is too diffuse. The author has 
explored the archives of Berlin and Vienna, he has read almost all the 
secondary authorities on his period, and the contents of his note-books 
appear to him so interesting and valuable that he cannot resist penning 
them all out. His work is almost too fully documented, as he feels it 
necessary to refer to some authority for facts about which there is no 
dispute, e.g. Frederic William arrives at or quits the Prussian camp 
on a certain day. Down goes a reference to some author who gives 
this information. The inevitable result is that both the text and the 
notes become a little wearisome. Students who are interested in the 
decadence of the Holy Roman Empire, and who wish to ascertain how 
far it was ruined by the rivalry between Austria and Prussia, will find 
Dr. Ernstberger a most instructive guide. But even they will not 
find his book easy or attractive to read. RicHARD Lopes. 


Church and State in the Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. Professor 
N. Sykes. 1934. xi-+ 455 pp. Cambridge University Press, 
21s. 


Tus learned work is based upon the Birkbeck Lectures which the 
author delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, during the sessions 
1931-33. Professor Sykes does not profess to have written a history 
of the English Church in the eighteenth century, but he gives us a 
great deal more information regarding the life of the Church than is 


demanded for his main theme on any narrow interpretation of it. 
Indeed, the reader will find an almost embarrassing wealth of detail on 
a@ great many aspects of the ecclesiastical history of the time—on 
sermons and psalmody, the stipends of the parish clergy, London 
lectureships, visitation of the sick, as well as on the bishops in Parlia- 
ment, Convocation, and the Non-Jurors. Occasionally the argument 
seems to be rather obscured than illuminated by so copious an accumu- 
lation of facts; on the other hand the facts are all valuable, and many 
of them are unfamiliar. 

Professor Sykes does not attempt to gloss over the serious and 
notorious faults of the Church in his period; many of its detractors 
will, indeed, find that they are provided with fresh ammunition to use 
against it. At the same time he is anxious that justice should be done, 
and he shows conclusively that very often it has not been done. In 
his opening chapter he carries the story back not merely to the Revo- 
lution but to the Reformation ; there was a good deal more in common 
between the Church under the Stuarts and the Church under the Georges 
than critics of the latter are disposed to recognise. If Hoadly and 
Watson were pluralists, so also were Lancelot Andrewes and Sancroft 
of pious memory. In the second place, Professor Sykes devotes 
himself to showing, by an analysis of the social and economic conditions 
of the time, why it was that the ecclesiastical abuses of the century 
existed and were tolerated. When the revenues of a see might, as in 
the cases of Oxford, Rochester, Llandaff, Bristol, amount to no more 
than £500 and £600 a year, the system of ‘“‘ commendams ” was In- 
evitable. When dioceses were few and often very large, suffragans 
non-existent, travelling difficult and arduous, and bishops expected 
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to spend more than half the year in London as members of the House 
of Lords, the fulfilment of his diocesan duties were difficult of accom- 
plishment even by the most conscientious and indefatigable prelate. 
Some, such as Hoadly and Watson, to whom Dr. Sykes devotes a 
special chapter, were notoriously negligent, but while these have 
bulked very large in the eye of the critics, the admirable labours of 
Burnet, Sharp, Wake, and White Kennett are often overlooked. If 
celebrations of the Communion were infrequent, the number of commu- 
nicants was very large; if the methods of administering confirmation 
were not always impeccable, ‘in respect of numbers confirmed and 
the frequency of confirmation the Hanoverian church may challenge 
comparison with any century of its predecessors.”’ If religious obser- 
vances were often cold and perfunctory, there was a wide diffusion of 
simple and genuine piety among the people. Professor Sykes gives 
some notable instances of this, and no one can read much of the private 
correspondence of the period without being struck by it, even if ““ home- 
spun ”’—the epithet which Dr. Sykes uses—be the appropriate term 
to describe a religious feeling which was not very emotional. The 
typical latitudinarian theology of the period is abhorrent to admirers 
of Law and Butler (whom in its richness the eighteenth century 
produced as well as Clarke and Conyers Middleton); but the latitud- 
inarians did a great and lasting service in promoting the spirit of tol- 
erance and charity in a country too long rent asunder by violent religious 
animosities. Professor Sykes quotes Tillotson’s “‘ Charity is above 
rubrics.” The English Church in the eighteenth century may have 
paid too little attention to the rubrics, but it did inculcate the principle 
of charity. It has not always received charity from its critics. Pro- 
fessor Sykes puts his thesis into a nutshell when he writes : ‘‘ No verdict 
upon the bishops of the eighteenth-century England which regards 
them in isolation from their predecessors of Stuart days, or ignores the 
vast changes wrought in the times of their successors in means of 
transport, can claim historical justice or proper impartiality.” Cer- 
tainly his own works—his life of Gibson and the present volume— 
enable one to view the Church of England under the Georges in true 
perspective. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


Studies in Anglo-French History during the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. Edited by Atrrep CoviLtLe and Haroip 
TEMPERLEY. 1935. xvi-+180pp. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d 

Tus unassuming but interesting book is the outcome of conferences 
held between British and French historians at London in 1933 and at 

Paris in 1934. The aim was to exchange learned opinions on points of 

history common to both countries, in a friendly and impartial spirit. 

Much might be learnt from such a conference—sources shared, methods 

suggested, misunderstandings removed, results pooled. But there is 

something necessarily scrappy in the published version of such pro- 
ceedings. Deprived of their setting, some of these studies are little 
more than long footnotes to the page of history ; whilst the English con- 
tributors (notably Professor Basil Williams) have at times dropped into 
aslovenly style and punctuation, which do them little credit : indeed, 

. Renouvin’s translations from the French are in better English. 

Under the eighteenth century, Sir Richard Lodge contributes a sound 

dull paper on the Anglo-French alliance of 1716-31; Professor Williams 

shows how the lack of system in our State Secretariate was overcome 
N 2 
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by the dominant personality of a Stanhope, a Walpole, or a Pitt: 
Professor Cahen makes a number of suggestive remarks on the origin 
of Prime Ministers; and Professor Hauser draws attention to the 
inter-relation of Law’s Mississippi Company and the South Sea Bubble. 
Under the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Professor Halévy applies 
his mastery of English public opinion to the revolutions of 1830, 1848 
and 1870, the first of which was regarded with sympathy, the second 
with hostility, and the third with total indifference ; Professor Webster 
uses an interesting “dossier’’ in the Record Office to illuminate 
Foreign Office methods during Palmerston’s regime; Professor Pagés 
throws light on Napoleon III’s Savoy policy from the hitherto unpub- 
lished Persigny letters; Mr. Bury analyses Gambetta’s attitude towards 
England; Professor Penson (in a study with little bearing on French 
interests) Lord Salisbury’s Turkish policy; Professor Mantoux M. 
Cambon’s handling of the Fashoda crisis; and Professor Renouvin the 
important question how far modern governments are committed by 
the conversations of their military advisers. J. M. THompson. 


The Armies of the First French Republic, and the Rise of the Marshals 
of Napoleon I. By the late Colonel R. W. Purrpps. 1935. xii + 
325 pp. Milford. 18s. 6d. 

Tue field of military history is, on the whole, a peculiarly barren 
one. The soil is stony and the tillage poor. In modern times, his- 
torical students have tended to leave it to soldiers; they have been 
diverted by the superior attraction of the economic interpretation of 
history ; to some extent they may have been deterred by remembrance 
of, or instinctive deference to, Polybius’s warning—‘‘ It is as im- 
possible to write well on the operations of war, if a man has no ex- 
perience of actual service, as it is to write well on politics without 
having been engaged in political transactions and _ vicissitudes.” 
Whatever the cause, the effect has been that military history has been 
left largely to soldiers, with unfortunate results. It is difficult for a 
soldier to acquire the historical point of view—his whole training has 
tended to develop a multiplicity of loyalties which, however useful in 
strengthening him for his fighting function, are inimical to that single- 
minded loyalty to truth which is required of the scientific historian. 
And those loyalties are of a kind which atrophies the critical faculty. 

Moreover, effective research and the co-ordination of its results 
depend to a large extent on encouragement: the academic world 
tends to overlook the needs of would-be students of military history; 
the military authorities do almost as little to create opportunities— 
and do that little inthe wrong way. In all countries, they have shown 
themselves easily contented so long as they can find books that have 
a patriotic flavour and will serve as a moral stimulant, and are as easily 
disquieted when exploration into the facts threatens to produce un- 
palatable conclusions. As a result, too many of the text-books upon 
which the military student is fed, being compiled from secondary 
sources in an uncritical spirit, offer a worse than second-hand acquaint- 
ance with the facts. Sometimes, they merely collate legends. 

The superficial state of this branch of history makes one more 
ready to welcome such a work as that of Colonel Phipps. It repre- 
sents forty years of research into one aspect of a single, if eventful, 
phase of history, by a man whose fastidious thoroughness led him to 
postpone publication again and again until death interrupted his 
labours. It was left to the son to edit the material and produce it in 
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book form ; and now in turn, through the son’s death in 1931, when the 
third volume was in the press, the duty has descended upon the grand- 
daughter. Admiration of this sense of responsibility, and recognition 
of the circumstances, impose a restraint upon criticism—not that, on 
the editorial score, there is much room for it. A difficult duty has 
been worthily performed, and a valuable collection of knowledge has 
"been assembled in a way that aids its assimilation. 

Such criticism as arises in the mind is mainly latent in the author- 
ship. One could wish that there were more soldiers with Colonel 
Phipps’ thirst for knowledge; but in pursuit of it he perhaps outran 
both purpose and self-preparation. It is impressive to note the 
variety of books he studied; there is more significance perhaps in 
the ones he apparently missed. This is emphasised in the present 
volume, covering Bonaparte’s first campaigns in Italy, which one 
had eagerly anticipated in the hope that it would shed further light on 
his military evolution, and on the interpretation by him and his future 
marshals of the theories of warfare which were a legacy from the 
renaissance which took place in the last years of the royal army. 

In this respect, it is disappointing. Colonel Phipps had shown in 
the earlier volumes his perception of the fact that the “‘ successful ” 
Armies of the Republic were the heir of the old army, and not the 
invention of the Revolution; but he did not trace clearly how this came 
about. Nor is the present volume clearer, on a more important phase 
of the process. The explanation may lie in a lack of background, in 
the seeming fact that he began and maintained his research within the 
too narrow limits of his immediate theme. To understand the work 
of Napoleon and his assistants, one needs to have followed the evolution 
of the French Army during the previous century, and especially the 
previous generation. 

Nevertheless, this book skilfully assembles a host of information 
not easily accessible, displaying it the more effectively through a 
literary sense that is happily blended with the sense of service actuality 
upon which Polybius insisted. It is a book to which military students 
should turn as an example of genuine research, and one that might 
wisely be consulted, as a check as well as a source, by the ever-growing 
band of literary artists who re-embroider the Napoleonic saga. 

B. H. Lippert Harr. 


John Bright and the Quakers. By J. Travis Mitts. 1935. Vol. 1, 
xii + 505; Vol 1, xii + 389 pp. 25s. 

THERE are already five English biographies of Bright. Mr. Travis 
Mills has some claim to write another. He frequently heard him speak. 
He is a native of Bright’s own Rochdale, a fellow-member of the same 
Quaker meeting, an alumnus of Ackworth, where he was educated, 
and where he always retained a lively interest. His book is the work 
of a scholar—able to illustrate the curious combination of aristocracy 
characteristic of the Society of Friends by a most apt quotation from 
Thucydides—and is refreshingly free from the slang which now dis- 

es so many otherwise respectable books, and from misprints and 
errors. The most important of these is, perhaps, the statement 
(t, 401) that peace with France was “ endangered ” by October 1803. 
We had, of course, been already several months at war. The book 
is, however, vitiated by that lack of a sense of proportion which 
members of the Society in general—even Bright himself—appear to 
have inherited from its founder. 
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The author’s idea has been to “ intertwine the story of Quakerism 
with that of the family of Jacob Bright ’—much as Professor Trevelyan 
has intertwined the political life of John Bright with the first fifty 
years of Victoria’s reign. He has not said much of Bright’s oratory— 
promising another book on the subject; but it is interesting to note 
that he completely refutes Mr. Trevelyan’s assertion in his biography 
that Bright used very little gesture. He has very little else of im. 
portance to tell us about the Quaker Statesman himself which is not 
already in that masterly work—something of his early education, 
his relations with his employees, his correspondence with Gladstone 
regarding his resignation from the Cabinet in 1882, and his important 
part in settling the Alabama question appearing to be the only ex. 
ceptions—along with the touching story of his first love. Bright did 
not marry her for the good Quaker reason that she had “ some ob- 
jectionable relatives.” But thirty years afterwards, when he had 
been twice happily married, the wound was still unhealed.—’Eea; 
avinate wsyav. 

On the other hand there are most serious omissions. Bright’s 
greatest work—that for parliamentary reform—is almost completely 
passed over, and it would be quite impossible—in spite of all the 
unpublished letters and diaries which Mr. Mills has consulted—to 
extract from these volumes any account of his work as (three times) 
Cabinet Minister. 

Turning to ‘‘ the Quakers,” we find equal cause for disappointment. 
There is an excellent introduction, bringing their history down to about 
a hundred years ago. Then, just as we are expecting some account 
of how the Society gradually shed its rigidly exclusive character and 
developed into what it now is, we are carried down in a flood of the 
most uninteresting details regarding Quaker meetings and their 
“ personalities.” John Bright is eventually born on p. 176 of the first 
volume, but the sluggish stream does not stop for this, but bears us 
ruthlessly along in drab companionship with, literally, hundreds of 
such persons as Mary King, who “married Henry Martindale of 
Liverpool, shoe-blacking and soda-water manufacturer,” and fourteen 
members of the Midgley family, scarcely one of whom is of the smallest 
interest. The Quaker community as a whole is not in the picture; 
the great East country families, and even those of Yorkshire, are 
practically crowded out. This is, no doubt, because they had not 
much to do with Bright. In fact the history of Quakerism could not 
have been written around him. He was not a leader within the 
Society. ‘‘ His intellect was,” Mr. Mills says, “‘ too broad, his charity 
too wide, to free him from the distrust of the more conservative section 
of the Quaker body.” He failed, time after time, to get his views 
accepted. It was, as he put it in 1849, ‘‘ a body which weighs principles 
and forms in the same balance.” The best part of Quakerism was 
certainly in Bright, but he cannot be regarded as a typical Quaker. 

A. F. FREMANTLE. 


Queen Victoria. By E. F. Benson. 1935. 409 pp. Longmans. 
16s. 


Few lives are as amply and conveniently documented as that of 
Queen Victoria in the nine monumental volumes of the Letters. When 
Strachey wrote only three of them had been published, and now that 
we have them all it is most fitting that we should have a new bio- 
graphy of the Queen, at once scholarly and popular, and in a single 
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volume. Nobody could possibly have performed this task better than 
Mr. Benson has performed it. He is at once a scholar, a man of letters, 
and a man of the world. He is old enough in years to have achieved 
celebrity with ‘‘ Dodo’ when the Victorian Age was still unfinished, 
and young enough in spirit to present the central figure of that age 
in a manner acceptable to a post-Victorian generation. It is, in fact, 
a much more completely satisfactory book than his Edward VII 
published last year. It does not supersede Strachey’s book, any more 
than the latest history of the fifteenth century supersedes Shakespeare’s 
historical plays, for Strachey had genius. But it gives us what Strachey, 
owing to limitations in his authorities, could not give—a definitive 
biography. 

On the whole, seeing how much discredit has fallen on certain 
part of Strachey’s Eminent Victorians it is remarkable how well his 
Victoria stands the test of what readers of History know as “revision.” 
Strachey, Mr. Benson convinces us, over-rated the influence exercised 
by Stockmar after the Queen’s marriage. Stockmar had trained 
Albert, but once Albert was adult he was his own master, and used 
his ex-tutor to forward his own designs. When Stockmar tried to 
play an independent hand, as in the matter of the Melbourne correspon- 
dence, he achieved nothing. Mr. Benson also rejects, as most of us 
must have done when we read the book, Strachey’s rather fantastic 
conception of what would have happened if Albert had lived to old 
age. The tragedy of Albert was that he was not becoming more 
powerful, but only more unpopular. 

There is another point on which Mr. Benson, with the new docu- 
ments at his disposal, corrects Strachey’s narrative. There was no 
dramatic encounter and conflict between Victoria and Bismarck over 
“Sandro’s”’ proposed marriage. Victoria had realised the unwisdom 
of the marriage and effectively discouraged it before Bismarck sought 
his interview with her. 

On the main points of the story, so familiar doubtless to readers 
of History, it is unnecessary to write. Mr. Benson has many felicities 
but few surprises. Suffice it to say that it is a book which teachers 
should get all their intelligent pupils to read. D. C. SomERVELL. 


Guide International des Archives: Europe. Institut international 
de Coopération intellectuelle de la Société des Nations. 1934. 
viii + 393 pp. Paris and Rome. 


Tuts Guide is intended to provide for archivists and others the 
essential rules and regulations by which archives of the various countries 
of Europe are controlled and some account of the interior organisations 
of those archives. It has been prepared on the initiative of a consul- 
tative committee of archivists met at the Institut international de 
Coopération intellectuelle of the Society of Nations, and the form of 
questionnaire drawn up by this committee is, we learn, the result of 
@ proposition made to it by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of the Public Record 
Office, who is himself responsible for the return dealing with the 
records of the United Kingdom. The questionnaire consists of twenty- 
two questions which are concerned with the following points: (a) 
nature, place of deposit and organisation of the different categories 
of archives (1-7); (6) rules concerning the preservation and destruction 
(éimination) of archives (8-11); (c) facilities for the public use of 
archives (12-17); and (d) technical questions concerning the security 
of archives (18-22). The archives dealt with are classified under the 
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headings of state archives (archives d’Etat), i.e. those belonging to 
the central administration, archives belonging to regional, local or 
colonial administrations, private and ecclesiastical archives. 

In all we have returns from thirty-six countries ranging in import- 
ance from first-class powers such as the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Italy to such small states as San Marino, Albania, 
Andorra, and Liechtenstein. Forty-eight pages are devoted to the 
archives of the first named, including separate accounts for England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland before the Free State, Northern Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands, whilst there is in addition a short account of the 
records of the new Irish Free State (6 pages). Naturally the accounts 
vary much in interest in proportion to the extent and range in period 
of the archives of the different countries. British archivists and 
historians, beyond the archives of their own country, will be more 
particularly interested as a rule in the accounts of those of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, all of which are very full and informative, 
The very early period from which date the archives of Italy and the 
Vatican City, of which there is a separate return, may well be a matter 
of envy to the archivists of other countries. 

The accounts of the measures taken to centralise the administration 
of archives in those countries in which such administration has been 
longer studied and is to-day most advanced will be of particular value 
to the comparative study of that subject. Even in those countries 
such centralisation is as yet far from complete and in probably all 
of them some of the more important ministries, usually those for 
instance of war and foreign affairs, will still be found in control of 
records of their respective offices which have long ceased to be of 
practical use to them (archives périmées). It is interesting to note the 
aspect generally taken by these countries towards their archives, where 
their historical use has rather been considered by their being usually 
placed under the supreme control of the ministries of public instruction 
or national education, as compared with the more strictly legal view 
which has obtained in this country, where so far as the records of the 
Supreme Court and of most of the central administrative offices are 
concerned they are under the jurisdiction of the Master of the Rolls. 
In Italy, on the other hand, where centralisation has perhaps been 
most achieved, and where we hear of measures taken against re- 
calcitrant administrators of small provincial archives, the state records 
have been placed under a central Bureau des Archives which is under 
the general direction of the Minister of the Interior. 

Matters dealt with in this guide, in which the historian and student 
will be especially interested, are the various means already taken by 
calendars or lists, printed or in manuscript, to make the various 
archives more easily consultable and the facilities offered of access 
to them. In general it is satisfactory to learn that access, especially 
in the case of the archives most important from the point of view of 
history, is freely given to bona fide searchers. The archivist will be 
more particularly concerned with the sections treating of the pre- 
cautions taken against damage to the records by fire or by animal, 
vegetable or chemical agencies. Here we have an immense amount 
of material of the greatest practical value embodying the experience 
of archivists and scientists in many countries and over long periods. 
It is not possible here to deal with this material, which is concerned 
with such questions as the housing of records, their storage in presses, 
methods of arrangement and repair and the like. Suffice it to say 
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that it is of the utmost importance that the results of so much ex- 
rience should be put on record and methods of treatment explained 
at such length as is here done, and although no doubt doctors will 
continue to disagree as to the relative efficacy of such methods, the 
publication of them is likely to lead to nothing but good by enabling 
the archivist of the future by a comparison of them and their results 
to attain as near perfection as possible in the safeguarding of the 
documents in his care. M. 8. GIusEpPt. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Edited by the Inter- 
national Committee. Fifth year, 1930, cxii+ 514 pp. 45s.; 
seventh year, 1932, cxv + 525 pp. 40s. 1934. London: Milford. 


Tue first four issues of this work, dealing with 1926, 1927, 1928, 
and 1929, have already been noticed (above, xvi. 248; x1x. 81). 
It is proposed to publish two more volumes during the current year, 
one dealing with 1931 and the other with 1933; and, if in 1936 another 
two volumes appear, comprising the historical output for 1934 and 
1935, the International Committee will have accomplished something 
rare in the labours of international bodies, the task of making up its 
arrears. 

The difficulties in the way of international bibliography are obvious 
enough in these volumes. The comity of nations requires equal respect 
for the diverse tongues in which these lists are compiled, an equitable dis- 
tribution of the work among the contributing nationalities, and a ruth- 
less reduction of national preferences to the crude discipline of alpha- 
betical order. But there is no international language, and alphabetical 
order in historical bibliography appears at times as disorderly as any 
assembly of the League of Nations. The Spanish section for 1932 
on “historia por estados ”’ (pp. 222-38) starts, indeed, quite gaily with 
“ Abisinia, Afganistan, Alemania, America hispana, Austria-Hungria, 
Belgica’ and proceeds with “‘ Egipto, Espajia, Estonia, Estados 
Unidos de América, Finlandia.”” But in the corresponding Italian 
list for 1930 (pp. 225-41) the alphabetical ‘‘ order’ becomes “ Al- 
bania, Germania, Austria, Belgio”’ and continues “ Egitto, Spagna, 
Stati Uniti, Finlandia.” The disappearance of ‘“ Abisinia”’ from the 
Italian list of independent states is, no doubt, accidental rather than 
natural or proleptic, and is no more sinister than the appearance in 
the first of these lists (1926, pp. 164-77, compiled by a German) of 
“Deutschland ” in front of all the states beginning with A, B, and C. 
Someone has clearly devised an idealistic alphabetical order, based 
presumably on the phonetics, language, and usage of each state; 
and this order is observed irrespective of the practice of Italians in 
calling “ Espafia” ‘‘Spagna.” But even this ideal is not uniform, 
and we cannot persuade ourselves that Germany calls itself the “ Ale- 
mania” which entitles it to precedence, not only in the Spanish list, 
but also in the Italian list which calls it ‘“‘ Germania” and in the 
German list itself which calls it ‘‘ Deutschland.” ‘‘ Cecoslovacchia ” 
in the Italian list and ‘‘ Checo-Eslovaquia ” in the Spanish list follow 
“Svizzera” and “ Suiza” respectively, no doubt because there is a 
hidden T before the C; and “ Iugo-Slavia ” in the Italian list comes 
after “‘ Uruguay” because Yugo-Slavia is meant. But, while both 
lists have “ Belgio” or “ Belgica,” the Italian list has ‘‘ Olanda,” 
while the Spanish list has ‘ Paises-Bajos”’ which represents the 
official designation of the kingdom of the “ Netherlands.” ‘‘ Ungheria ” 
appears in the Italian list between ‘‘ Grecia ” and “ Italia’ in virtue 
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of its lost aspirate ; but, while in the text it also appears as “‘ Hungary,” 
‘‘ Hongrie,” “ Hungria,” and “ Ungarn,” it appears in the index only 
as ‘‘ Magyarorszag.” 

A more serious difficulty in vast compilations of this kind is the 
problem of selection. The references to reviews of books in periodicals, 
which are not always learned, are profuse rather than critical; and it is 
perhaps hardly worth while to include cheaper editions of books which 
originally contained no critical apparatus. Some discrimination is per- 
haps shown by the inclusion of Mr. Belloc’s Richelieu but omission of 
his Wolsey, both published in 1930, though the omission of M. Constant’s 
Réforme en Angleterre published in 1929 indicates that accident com- 
petes with design as a factor in the selection. The inclusion of a Ger- 
man edition (1932, no. 3770), and an Italian review of a French edition 
(1930, no. 3672), of Mr. Francis Hackett’s cinematic Henry VIII 
suggests a more comprehensive doubt. How often does a historian 
really add to the historical science of any country but hisown? There 
have, of course, been notable examples, particularly by German, 
French, and American scholars; but some of the volumes which have 
passed this international muster recall a remark made by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw on the difficulty experienced by an English duchess in dis- 
tinguishing by their speech between the social rank of an Italian 
marquis and that of an Italian organ-grinder. Is it an Italian, a 
French, or an English scholar who determines the scientific value of 
an Italian review of a French translation of an English book on 
England ? A. F. Potiarp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Heroic Worker, by F. R. Worts (Harrap, 2s.), is the first 
volume of a series of short biographies under the title of A History of 
England at Work written for the use of boys and girls between 11 and 13. 
There is no effort to make a continuous story. The author aims at 
directing hero worship into “the sensidle channel of admiring the 
heroic worker.” Thirty short lives are given, carefully selected from 
varied walks of life. Old friends like Hereward and Owen Glendour 
appear, while Literature is represented by Shakespeare and Bunyan; 
a social reformer appears in the person of Howard; inventors and 
scientists are well represented in Wedgwood, Crompton, Stephenson, 
Faraday, Nasmyth, Bell, Friese-Green, and Ross. One would have 
liked to see Wesley and Shaftesbury among the heroic workers—but it is 
impossible to include everyone who might be selected. The illustrations 
are taken from contemporary sources, and in most cases are useful. 
The text is inclined at times to be dull, but the information given is 
sound. In the hands of a good teacher this will be a very useful book but 
it is hardly attractive enough for “ private study ” by the children. 

The Making of the Nation, by E. M. Shearer (Harrap, 2s.), forms the 
second book in A History of England at Work. The author describes 
it as ‘‘a simple outline of British History planned to form the second 
year’s work in the course.”” Like most outlines it is inclined to be dull 
and it is a little difficult to see how this volume fits into the general 
scheme of the series. The text is not easy enough for young children, 
and the history is almost entirely political. A good feature of the book 
is to be found in the illustrations, most of which are taken from con- 
temporary sources. 

The fourth and last volume of this series is The Nation at Work, by 
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F. R. Worts (Harrap, 2s. 6d.). From many points of view, it is the 
most useful of the four. Much information is given in tabloid form, 
and the text is not particularly interesting for young readers. In 
the hands of a keen teacher, however, the class will benefit by the use 
of this book. We would especially commend the section dealing with 
Transport but such a sentence as “ The year 1754 saw the Turnpike 
Acts passed ” (p. 93) is misleading and inaccurate. The information 
given is commendably up to date. C. H. G. 


Tue history of nationality presents many anomalies, and one of 
them is that the three Scandinavian peoples, in spite of racial and 
linguistic identities or similarities, have resisted all attempts to unite 
them into a single state. The Union of Kalmar was very short-lived, 
and all attempts to re-create it have failed. Even Norway, the most 
docile of the three, which was united with Denmark for several cen- 
turies, and with Sweden for nearly a century, has insisted upon living 
its own independent life since 1905. Of the three states Sweden has 
had the most stormy and the most significant history, of which com- 
paratively little is known in this country. The Anglo-Swedish 
Literary Foundation has rendered a real service by procuring the writing 
and the publication of A Short History of Sweden (by Ragnar Svanstrém 
and Carl-Fredrik Palmotierna, translated by Joan Bulman. Oxford : 
Milford, 12s. 6d.). It appears that Mr. Svanstrém has written the 
story down to the end of Sweden’s heroic period in the seventeenth 
century, and that Baron Palmotierna has continued it through the 
two calmer and less exhilarating centuries that followed the death of 
Charles XII. Both authors, writing for a special purpose, have 
evidently looked out for traces of connection between Sweden and 
England, though such connection has rarely been very intimate since ° 
the day when Knut ruled over both realms, and England, with a con- 
siderable Danish element in its eastern shires, seemed likely to be 
linked with a Scandinavian Empire. The period in which we inter- 
vened most directly in the internal politics of Sweden was the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and it cannot be said that our intervention 
was either creditable to England or beneficial to Sweden. We began 
by inducing or compelling the Swedes to make humiliating concessions 
to Hanover, to Denmark, and to Prussia, in order that they might 
concentrate their efforts on resisting the advance of Russia to the east 
of the Baltic. When the critical moment came, we deserted Sweden 
and thus enabled Peter the Great to impose on that country the 
disastrous treaty of Nystad. Later, political conditions impelled us 
to seek an alliance with Russia, and our greed for this alliance combined 
with a desire to sever Sweden from France made us passive accomplices 
of the Tsaritsa Elizabeth when she extorted the still more humiliating 
treaty of Abo. The rather unsavoury story of the corrupting part 
which English ministers at Stockholm played in the party strife of 
“Hats” and “ Caps” may be read in this volume, as also the more 
exhilarating history of Viking raids, and of the important part played 
in European history by the great kings of the heroic period, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles X and Charles XII. 

The translation appears to be adequate, in spite of occasional 
obscurities, but it is surely needless to adhere to the Swedish spelling 
of alien proper names. R. L. 


Godes Peace and the Queenes: Vicissitudes of a House, 1539-1615, 
by Norreys Jephson O’Conor (Milford, 8s. 6d.), is an admirable little 
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book. Its story is built around the Star Chamber case which arose 
out of the seizure in 1588 by the second Earl of Lincoln of the manor 
house of Weston-on-the-Green, in Oxfordshire, from Henry, baron 
Norris of Ryecote, and from his tenant James Croft, the widower of 
that Lady Williams upon whose death the property came to Norris 
according to the will of her first husband, baron Williams of Thame. 
The history of Weston from the days when it belonged to the monastery 
of Osney down to the time of the Dissolution when it passed to Williams, 
is followed by brief sketches of the chief actors in the affray of 1588— 
Crofts, his wife, and Williams; Henry Norris, his wife Margery, and 
their six warlike sons; and Lincoln, whose marriage with the widow 
of one of those younger Norrises was the cause of the dispute. Then 
after a lively account of the actual seizure and of the Star Chamber case 
which followed, there is a chapter about the earl’s relations with his 
Lincolnshire neighbours and the way in which they slandered him (not 
without justice) at their May Day revels and mummery. The book 
is particularly valuable for the glimpse which it affords of that rural 
England, which was in so many ways the real Elizabethan England, 
and of the gentry who with their servants and followers dominated its 
life. Mr. O’Conor’s researches into the sources, both manuscript and 
printed, of his subject seem to have been very thorough and he uses his 
evidence with care and discrimination. Moreover, he has allowed his 
characters to speak for themselves in long and numerous quotations 
from their letters and depositions. His own comments are sometimes 
rather naive and amateurish, and his quotations might be easier reading 
if he had modernised a little more the spelling and punctuation. But 
these are small blemishes upon a book which anyone interested in 
Elizabethan England will read with both profit and interest. 


R. B. W. 


Among ladies of the seventeenth century few had so varied and 
unfortunate a career as Elizabeth Stuart, the daughter of James I, 
the mother of Prince Rupert, and the grandmother of George I. Born 
in Scotland, educated in England, resident at Heidelberg as Electress 
Palatine, for a few months the ‘‘ winter Queen ” of Bohemia, for many 
years a homeless exile, she returned to the England of the Restoration 
only todie there. Miss Alice Buchan, emulous of her father’s incursions 
into seventeenth-century history, has sketched the chequered career 
of this gallant lady in a volume entitled A Stuart Portrait (Peter 
Davies, 7s. 6d.). 

The story is very gracefully and intelligently told, and it is enlivened 
by pen portraits of Elizabeth’s numerous children and by some slight 
account of their later careers. This is perhaps the most useful, be- 
cause it is the most novel, part of the book. The most graphic touches 
in these family portraits came from the Memoirs of the youngest child, 
the Electress Sophia of Hanover. But Miss Buchan should be re- 
minded that there was no such person as an “ Emperor of Austria ” 
before 1804, and she would have made her narrative clearer if she had 
explained that the so-called King and Queen of Bohemia, when they 
fled from Prague, could not return to the Palatinate because it was 
already overrun by Spanish troops. As it is, the reader may wonder 
why the exiles had to make their way to The Hague. Also it may be 
questioned whether there was ever the dimmest possibility of a return 
to Bohemia. The utmost that Elizabeth in her most sanguine moments 
could hope for was that she might once more be an Electress in Heidel- 
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berg. Even that was never realised. Her husband died in exile, and 
when her son recovered the Lower Palatinate after 1648 Elizabeth 
refused to follow him. Miss Buchan has added to the charm of her 
little book by the insertion of some interesting portraits admirably 
reproduced. R. L. 


In his closely argued and deeply learned study, Orthodory in 
Massachusetts 1630-1650: A Genetic Study (Harvard University Press, 
and Milford, 15s.), Mr. Perry Miller shows a good example, by his 
resolute refusal to explain the seventeenth century in terms of the 
twentieth. He is concerned largely with definitions (as were the men 
he is discussing) and, notably, with the definition of the names 
“Congregationalist ’’ and ‘“‘Separatist.’”” The founders of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in the main, disclaimed any separatist 
purpose while still in England; yet, when they were safe across the 
Atlantic, they practised a congregational polity. Was their professed 
adherence to the Church of England lip service only? Were they 
hypocritical from the beginning, as the nature of their church polity 
forced them to be in the not very long run? Was John Cotton as 
tolerant of the pharisaical virtues at the beginning as at the end of 
his career? To answer this question, Mr. Miller plunges into Puritan 
theology and views of Church polity. He demonstrates that it was 
not the casual influence of the Plymouth separatists that won over 
Massachusetts to congregationalism ; that casuistry, begun long before 
the transplanting, justified tolerance of many abuses in old England, 
although there was a firm grasp of the true church pattern laid up in 
heaven and described in the Bible. In New England the pattern was 
brought down to earth, that was all. This is the main theme of this 
excellent piece of historical reconstruction, but much light is thrown on 
the happy combination of theocratic and erastian practices whereby 
the rulers of the Bay managed to make the best of both worlds and to 
preserve their holy experiment from harm. Mr. Miller is as much 
at home in English as in American church history, but it might be noted 
that in 1630 “ parity of ministers’ had not had a very long run for 
its money even in Scotland; and that it was not at the Bishop, but 
at the Dean of Edinburgh, that Jennie Geddes was declared to have 
thrown her stool. If she had wanted an episcopal target, she would 
hardly have wasted her ammunition on a mere bishop of a new see, when 
the archbishops of Saint Andrews and Glasgow were both present in 
St. Giles ! (p. 264). D. W. B. 


Ir is probably true that a great deal more is known about the 
administrative history of medieval England than about that of modern 
England. This is not due to the lack of sources, which are extremely 
abundant, but to the neglect of historians, who have only just begun 
to study the subject. Hence it is that any work on modern English 
administrative history is bound to raise almost as many problems as 
it solves. After reading Miss G. A. Jacobsen’s book, William Blath- 
wayt, a late Seventeenth-century English Administrator (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, London: Milford, 22s. 6d.), one cannot but 
feel that, until a lot more information has been made available, it will 
be impossible fully to appreciate the significance of what she has told 
us. To say this, however, is not to criticise Miss Jacobsen, who has done 
valuable work in a field where hitherto the labourers have been few. 

William Blathwayt was one of those useful public functionaries, who 
served both the Restoration and the Revolution monarchy. He held 
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at one time or another the posts of Clerk of the Privy Council, clerk in 
Secretary Conway’s office, Secretary to the Lords of Trade, Surveyor 
and Auditor-General of Plantations, and Secretary at War. Further, 
he accompanied William III during his Continental campaigns and 
acted as his secretary. The career of such a man is well worth knowing, 
and Miss Jacobsen has carefully studied the various branches of his 
activities. In so doing she has shed much light on the administrative 
history of the period. But Blathwayt himself never comes to life, 
About his personality we know very little. Perhaps indeed there is 
not much to be said about a man whom William III described as “ dull, 
but having a good method.” The result of this is that the several 
chapters of this book, though each of them is interesting in itself, 
appear to have little connection one with the other. ms. A. T. 


Mrs. F. M. G. Hicuam’s King James the Second (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) is based on printed sources and secondary works. _ Its principal 
merit is that it gives continuity to a life usually treated as a number of 
detached episodes; its principal defect is that it makes no contribution 
towards the solution of problems hitherto left unsolved ; and there are 
too many errors in detail. 

Mrs. Higham has resisted the temptation to turn her subject into 
a hero. It is now usual to praise James for his administrative ability 
and his steadfastness to his religion. The former quality does not 
compensate for his political incapacity; and his attitude towards his 
religion suggests an absence of spiritual qualities of any value. James 
has displayed his religious feelings and his whole character in the 
Papers of Devotion printed by Mr. Godfrey Davies; Mrs. Higham has 
made some use of them; but they should be read by everyone who 
wants to understand James; whatever may have been the merits of the 
causes which he championed, he was not the man to forward them. It 
is also usual to praise James for his belief in freedom of conscience or at 
least in toleration; in spite of James’s own statements it is doubtful 
whether the belief was ever more than a regrettable necessity; here 
Mrs. Higham is rather inclined to accept James at his word. It is 
also usual to dwell upon James’s misfortunes; Mrs. Higham is perhaps 
inclined to attribute to them too much effect on the development of his 
character ; it is possible to trace some of his bad qualities in his youth; 
for his general deterioration he had himself largely to blame. On the 
whole, Mrs. Higham gives a just estimate of James’s character. 

Mrs. Higham does not point out sufficiently the illegality of many of 
James’s acts, and a break in chronological order detracts from the 
cumulative effect of those that led to the despatch of Herbert to 
William of Orange in 1688. Many of the errors of detail are sufficiently 
obvious, and the book should be read with caution; it also contains 
some good portraits of the minor characters; that of Henry Coventry 
is perhaps the best. E. S. pE B. 


In an entertaining and useful monograph, The North American 
Fisheries and British Policy to 1713 (‘ Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences,” xvu1, Milford, 1.50 dollars), Mr. C. B. Judah helps to 
clear up obscure points in the early history of the fisheries and of 
Newfoundland. He sees in the varying policies of the Rome govern- 
ment, comparative indifference at one time and hot zeal at another, 
the influence of London against the West Country, New England 
against Newfoundland. Finally, the war went against the west and the 
colony of Newfoundland at last found its feet. The reasons behind 
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the statutory lent of sixteenth-century England were surely economic ? 
(p.23). Queen Joanna, on whose behalf the warrant of 1511 was issued, 
was then only Queen of Castile (p. 15), and it was the accession of the 
Archduke Charles to the imperial, not to the Spanish throne, that 
threatened to upset the balance of power and so justified the Peace of 
Utretcht (p. 171). D. W. B. 


Mrs. E. W. Gitpoy’s Wages in Eighteenth-century England (Har- 
yard University Press: Milford, 15s.) is an examination of the trend 
of real wages between 1700 and 1790—chiefly in agriculture and the 
building trades. It is an important book, indispensable to students 
of the period. As an economist and statistician Mrs. Gilboy is excep- 
tionally well qualified to treat the question on a statistical basis. Her 
thesis is that statistics, even if the data are imperfect, as these admit- 
tedly are, form a better basis for discussion than purely descriptive 
material. The character of the voluminous pamphlet literature of the 
period on the allied and highly controversial topics of population, 
enclosures, prices, wages, machines, poor-law, and “ luxury ”’ certainly 
supports her contention: she justifies it by the skill with which she 
has used her material, much of which is new. In unprinted Quarter 
Sessions Records Mrs. Gilboy found accounts paid over a number of 
years for the road-making and bridge-making which the county 
authorities carried on with increasing activity. These accounts are 
amplified and tested by the more detailed accounts of private estates 
as well as by the accounts of Greenwich Hospital and Westminster 
Abbey. The results of this exacting research have been compared with 
prices of wheat, barley and oats in a number of charts, medians having 
been used where the material was adequate. Further data have been 
given throwing light on the dress and household goods of the labourer. 

Clearly, conditions differed so widely in different districts that any 
attempt to deal with the country as a whole would be fallacious. Three 
areas have been chosen: London and the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey and Kent (this is perhaps the district least adapted to the 
writer’s method), the clothing district of the south-west and the 
(mainly industrial) district of Lancashire and the West and North 
Ridings. The interesting result emerges (p. 225) that “ the situation 
of the laboring population was highly diverse. The lot of the northern 
laborer became continually more favorable; that of the western 
laborer worse, while the London working man more than managed to 
hold his own.” This is consistent with the best contemporary opinion 
despite the repeated assertions that manufactures brought poverty : 
Howlett writes, ‘“‘ All round the town of Manchester, where manu- 
factures are so wonderfully increasing, the husbandry labourer at this 
time gets two shillings and twopence a day; near Bocking, Braintree, 
Halstead, Sudbury, Melford, Cavendish and Clare, where manufactures 
have long been dwindling, he can scarce get more than one shilling and 
twopence,”’ 1 

In an interesting final chapter the effect on wages of the demand 
for goods combined with a rising standard of living and prospects of 
rising in the world is discussed ; the south-west was the seat of decaying 
branches of the cloth trade, the north that of prosperous and growing 
industries. M. D. G. 


Mr. C. M. Macinnzs’s little book, England and Slavery (Arrow- 
smith, 7s. 6d.), is something more than an introduction to a vast 


1 Annals of Agriculture, 1792, xviii, p. 571. 
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subject. It gives a clear account of the rise and decline of negro 
slavery; it also presents new information about the organisation of 
the slave trade from unprinted sources such as the Hobhouse Papers, 
These are the business accounts of an eighteenth-century Bristol firm 
engaged in the triangular trade between England, the West Coast of 
Africa, and the West Indies or the continental colonies. 

Mr. MacInnes goes into some detail concerning the method of pur. 
chasing slaves, the horrors of the “ middle passage’ and the slave 
system of the plantations. It is plain that to the Age of Reason the 
negro was little better than an animal. Even the best of men regarded 
slavery as an unpleasant necessity. Much more research is required 
before the revulsion of feeling which turned England from the chief 
slave-trader into the leader of an anti-slavery crusade can be under- 
stood. The speed with which Emancipation followed Abolition is 
somewhat surprising : a generation sufficed to destroy what many had 
considered the pillars of the Old Empire. Perhaps when the archives 
of the West India Committee have been explored we shall discover why 
the planters ‘“‘ never seriously attempted to conciliate public opinion 
at home, which they knew to be hostile, by alleviating the sufferings of 
their slaves. There was no attempt made to unite the islands for 
mutual defence.”” Economic motives may account for this apparent 
apathy. Did they realise that Emancipation might, after all, be in 
their own best interests? It is a fact that for several years after 1833 
the West Indies experienced “a spurt of prosperity,” since they were 
no longer over-producing and still enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
English market. ‘ 1846 and not 1833 was the annus irae of the sugar 
islands.” Free Trade, by exposing them to the competition of slave- 
labour outside the Empire, dealt the West Indies a blow from which 
they have never properly recovered. This unfair competition added 
a fresh incentive to England’s crusade for universal emancipation. 
“‘ Unfortunately the susceptibilities of foreign states had to be con- 
sidered,” and the agitation has been prolonged to our own day. 

Mr. MacInnes writes with welcome restraint, but does full justice 
to his inspiring theme. Well-chosen illustrations and admirable end- 
paper maps add to the usefulness of his book, which should find a place 
in many school and college libraries. A select bibliography points the 
way to further study, and there is a good index. A. T. M. 








